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Preferred Numbers— 
An Aid in Selecting Standard Sizes 


by 
John Gaillard 


Secretary, Sectional Committee, 
American Standards Association 


out a standardization program is faced with 

the problem: How many sizes of a certain 

item are necessary to cover adequately the entire 

range of sizes required; what should be the step- 
a 


hers and again, a person attempting to carry 


up in these sizes 

Sometimes this problem arises where no tradi- 
tional practice has as yet been established. In 
this case. if the sizes to be chosen are not depend- 
ent on the result of computations based on tech- 
nical requirements, the standardizer has a free 


hand. What will be his choice. where one size 


seems to be as good as any other? 

On the other hand, if sizes already in use have 
become traditional, possibly through commercial 
practice, there may be so many different sizes 
that serious consideration should be given to a 
drastic reduction. The question then arises: 
Should some of the existing sizes be eliminated. 
or is it preferable to scrap them all and re-design 
the whole series? 

In either of these cases, the problem of select- 
ing specific sizes must be given due consideration. 
And if there is no specific technical. nor any eco- 
nomic, basis from which to start, the standardizer 
may suffer from what the French call the “em- 
harrassment of choice.” 

Preferred Numbers will be a welcome aid, in 
'The term “size” applies not only to length, but also to 
area, volume, weight, capacity, rating, or briefly, any 
numerical value characteristic for the suitability of a 
product or any other object for which a standard is 
established. 


The Preferred Numbers 
System Was Approved as Am- 
erican Standard by ASA Fol- 
lowing Years of Trial 


The System is Recommend- 
ed for Use in all Countries by a 
Committee of the International 
Standards Association 


such cases. They are called “preferred” to in- 
dicate that they should be used unless there is a 
special reason for selecting something else. 

How they came to be is an interesting story. 

In the eighteen seventies, an officer of the 
French army, Colonel Charles Renard, was placed 
in charge of its aeronautical section. He found 
that 425 different cables had grown up for the 
simple purpose of mooring captive balloons. As 
this appeared to be an excessive variety to 





Our Front Cover 


Two series of Preferred Number sizes 
are illustrated by the steel balls shown 
in our front cover picture. The left- 
hand row of balls is in the 10-series, 
stepping up by about 25 per cent. The 
right-hand row is in the 5-series, step- 
ping up by about 60 per cent. 


The actual sizes of the balls are: 


l0-series: $3 4 %§ 3% 1 13 VW 2 25 in. 
5-series: } 3 ] 1} 2} in. 
The picture was made available 


through the courtesy of the McGraw- 
Hill Studios. 
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Colonel Renard, he started to analyze the prob- 
Jem. The result was that he developed a genera! 
theory applicable to all cases where a similar 
problem might arise. As to the cables, he re- 
duced them to 17, the diameters of which—a 
measure of their strength—were based on “Pre- 
ferred Numbers.” The French have since called 
these, in honor of their originator, the “series de 
Renard.” 

The new American Standard gives two systems 
of Preferred Numbers. One system is in decimal 
values and is, with minor adjustments, identical 
with the Renard values. The other series is in 





ASA Committee Prepared 
Preferred Numbers Series 


A committee of experts, organized by 
the American Standards Association, 
prepared the American Standard Pre- 
ferred Numbers (Z17.1-1936). <A draft 
was widely circulated in 1934 for criti- 
cism and comment, and revisions result- 
ing from these comments were included 
in the present edition, approved and 
published by the American Standards 
Association. 


The committee members are: 


R. E. Hellmund, American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Chairman 


John Gaillard, American Standards 
Association, Secretary 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, R. E. 
Hellmund 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, K. H. 
Condit 

American Society of Refrigerating Engineers. E. 
S. H. Baars 

Electric Light and Power Group: Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies, Edison Electric 
Institute, Alexander Maxwell 

Illuminating Engineering Society, D. W. Atwater 

Institute of Radio Engineers, A. F. Van Dyck 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association. L. 
F. Adams, Frank Thornton 

Society for the Advancement of Management, L. 
P. Alford, King Hathaway 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Benjamin Liebo- 
witz 

ASA Telephone Group, Bell Telephone System, 
William Fondiller 

U. S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards, Edwin W. Ely 

U. S. Navy Department, Officer in Charge, Design 
Division, Specification Section, Bureau of Engi- 
neering 

U. S. War Department, Ordnance Department, S. 
L. Conner 

Members-at-Large. E. R. Hedrick, Oliver B. Zim- 


merman 
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binary fractions. In the decimal system, the 
range from 1 to 10, or its multiples (10 to 109: 
100 to 1,000, ete.) or sub-multiples (0.1 to 10: 
0.01 to 0.10, etc.) are divided into 5, 10, 20, 49. 
or 80 steps. The resulting series are called, ac. 
cordingly, the 5-series, the 10-series, etc. The 
members of each series increase in a constant 
ratio. Hence, in the 5-series, each number js 
about 60 per cent larger than the previous one. 
In the 10-series, the increase is about 25 per cent: 
in the 20-series, about 12 per cent; in the 40. 
series, about 6 per cent; and in the 80-series, 
about 3 per cent. 

Obviously, the standardizer should use the 
series with the smallest number of steps that will 
answer the requirements in a given case, so as to 
keep down variety to a minimum. 

In the binary series, the same ratios appear as 
in the decimal series, but the values are expressed 
in ordinary fractions. 


Binary Fractions Added 


When. in 1927, a special ASA committee in- 
formally recommended a_ Preferred Numbers 
system to American industry for a try-out in prac- 
tice, this referred to decimal values exclusively. 
Upon suggestions from industry, binary values 
have now been added. 

The artistic front cover of this issue illustrates 
an application of the binary series. It shows on 
the right hand side, five steel balls stepping up 
in accordance with the binary 5-series, from 2 to 
24 inches in diameter. On the left hand side, 
nine balls cover the same range in accordance 
with the 10-series. 

The value of Preferred Numbers as a tool for 
standardizers is two-fold. In the first place, they 
tend to unify the choice of numerical values 
where standards of the same kind are set up by 
different groups. For example. if one group of 
users of electric motors decides that it needs five 
step-ups between a 10 and a 100 kw motor and 
another group comes to the same conclusion in- 
dependently, the two groups are likely to adopt 
different ratings for the motors in question. How- 
ever. if both groups adhere to Preferred Numbers. 
they will automatically get the same set of 
ratings, namely 10, 16, 25, 40, 63, and 100 kw. 


Percentage Is Constant 


The second characteristic of Preferred Numbers 
is that in each series the sizes step up by a con- 
stant percentage. This arrangement is based on 
the fact that a specific increase in size is relative- 
ly more important when applied to a small value. 
than when applied to a large one. Children’s 
shoes must step up by a smaller amount than 
men’s shoes, to give the same flexibility in accom. 
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modating the wearers. A salary increase that 
cheers the office boy would insult the general 
manager. Jumping from a 10 kw motor to one 
of 20 kw is a matter quite different from jumping 
from a 100 to a 110 kw rating. 

Consistent application of this principle leads 
to the conclusion that the members of a Preferred 
Numbers series, to be equivalent in this respect, 
must have a constant step-up between two con- 
secutive sizes. This does not mean that, in the 
practical use of Preferred Numbers, one series 
must be used throughout the entire range of re- 
quirements to be covered. There may be differ- 
ent reasons why the standardizer should divide 
the total range into, say, three subranges and 
apply, for example, the 10-series to the lower sub- 
range, the 5-series to the medium one, and again 
the 10-series to the upper subrange. This is to 
be determined by the standardizer in each individ- 
ual case, on its own merits. The important part 
is that Preferred Numbers be used unless tech- 
nical or economic reasons forbid it. 

The new American Standard was developed and 
unanimously recommended to the ASA for final 
approval by an ASA committee under the chair- 
manship of R. E. Hellmund, chief engineer, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
The standard, which gives, in addition to the 
tables, valuable guidance in the use of Preferred 
Numbers, is available from the ASA office at 25 
cents a copy. 


Westinghouse Engineers Tell 
About Use of Preferred Numbers 


Basic principles for determining the most eco- 
nomical number of sizes and grades, showing how 


the Preferred Number system can be used to es- » 


tablish a definite plan whereby sizes are chosen 
on a rational basis, are presented in an article 
“Establishing Standards for Materials” by R. E. 
Hellmund and D. F. Miner. Mr. Hellmund is 
chief engineer, and Mr. Miner is manager of the 
Materials and Process Engineering Department, 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. The article was published in Product 
Engineering. 

A limited number of reprints of the article are 
available from the American Standards Associa- 
tion, through the courtesy of the authors. 


Canadian Association Will Issue 
Standard for Structural Timber 
Tables giving allowable working stresses for 
different types of timber will be included in the 
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Preferred Numbers Simplify 
Addition of New Sizes 


With the frequent necessity for add- 
ing sizes, desirable results cannot be ob- 
tained unless a definite plan is worked 
out whereby the additional sizes chosen 
are such that eventually the entire line 
will be on a rational basis. One of the 
greatest aids in such planning is the 
“Preferred Numbers” system. 

With such a system available, a plan 
can merely state, for instance, that both 
dimensions for any new size are to be 
selected from the 20 series of preferred 
numbers, using the decimal series up to 
0.5 in. and the fractional series for 
more than 0.5 in. Establishment of a 
rule for adding sizes accomplishes a two- 
fold purpose: 

1. No sizes will be listed as stock 
sizes until there is a definite need. 

2. Sizes selected over a long period 
of time will conform to a plan giving 
uniform steps. 

In standardizing grades of materials 
it is as desirable to have uniform steps 
with reference to the essential character- 
istics as with reference to sizes. The 
problems involved, however, are not as 
simple as in the selection of sizes be- 
cause there are, as a rule, two or more 
important and conflicting factors in- 
volved. Nevertheless, with a proper 
study of the problem it is usually pos- 
sible to devise a plan which will lead to 
satisfactory standards. —R. E. Hell- 
mund, and D. F. Miner, “Establishing 
Standards for Materials,” reprinted 
from Product Engineering. 











issued by the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association. 

It was decided by the Association to issue a 
draft prepared in February, 1935, with revisions 
subsequently approved, in the form of a working 
specification supplemented by appendices on 
working stresses and structural grades. 

The specifications were requested by a com- 
mittee working on the Toronto Building Code, 
and were prepared by a subcommittee organized 


‘ 
. 


under the C.E.S.A. Committee on Building Ma- 


specifications for structural timber soon to beterials. 
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Research Shows Strength of Pipe Clips; 
Helps Committee Work on Standards 


A report on research findings, which will serve 
as data for standards to be developed by the Sec- 
tional Committee on Specifications for Cast Iron 
Pipe and Special Castings, was published recent- 
ly. The report gives the results of tests to de- 
termine the shearing strength of steel anchor 
clips bronze-welded to cast-iron pipe, made for 
the committee by the Testing Laboratories of 
Columbia University and under the immediate 
direction of Professor Wm. J. Krefeld, Engineer 
of Tests. 

The tests were made to give the sectional com- 
mittee, and particularly Subcommittee 1-B on Bell 
and Spigot Dimensions of Cast-Iron Pipe (in- 
cluding Lugs and Harnesses), some idea of the 
cost and holding strengths of the various types of 
clips used te keep cast-iron pipes from slipping 
at the joints more than is permissible. 

The first part of the report, an introduction by 
A. V. Ruggles. executive assistant to the chair- 
man of the sectional committee, tells why and 
how the tests were made. Pieces of cast-iron 
pipe, donated by the New York City Department 
of Water Supply. Gas and Electricity, were taken 
to a commercial welding shop, where all the steel 
clips required for the tests were made and half 
of the clips were welded on. This was done to 
give an indication of what results may be ob- 
tained in any location where a commercial weld- 
ing shop is found. The other half of the welding 
was then done at the shops of the Linde Air 
Products Company to show results obtained by a 


well known company especially expert in bronze 
welding. The samples prepared were then tested 
at Columbia University. 

Detailed results of these tests, with diagrams 
and illustrations, are given in Part 2. 

A review of the tests by Leonard P. Wood, de. 
signing engineer, Board of Water Supply. City of 
New York, who is a member of the sectional com. 
mittee, is given in Part 3. This review by Mr, 
Wood has been adopted by the Sectional Com. 
mittee on Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe and 
Special Castings as the findings of the committee 
on these tests. 

This report is the third of six reports being 
prepared by or for the Sectional Committee on 
Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe. Six American 
universities are making the tests for the com. 
mittee. 

The cther two reports already issued are: 

Investigation of Bell and Spigot Joints in Cast 

Iron Water Pipes, by Prof. John C. Prior 
(Ohio State University Engineering Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 87. 50 cents) 

Long vs Short Body Fittings for Water Supply 

by Professors Ernest W. Schoder and Arthur 
N. Vanderlip (Cornell University Bulletin 
No. 20. $1.25) 

Copies of the Report of Tests to Determine the 
Shearing Strength of Steel Anchor Clips Bronze 
Welded to Cast Iron Pipe may be obtained from 
the American Water Works Association, 29 West 
39th Street. New York, at 25 cents each. 





New Saskatchewan Gasoline Act 
Permits Regulations for Grading 


An Act giving the Lieutenant Governor of Sas- 
katchewan, in Council, the authority to make 
regulations governing the grade or quality of 
petroleum products to be sold in the province, 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly of Sas- 
katchewan on April 1. 1936. 

The Lieutenant Governor is also given the 
power to provide regulations for securing samples 
of the gasoline sold and the methods for testing 
petroleum products. 

These provisions are part of the Gasoline Act 
of 1936. which provides for the licensing of per- 
sons selling gasoline and the imposition and col- 
lection of a tax on purchasers of gasoline. 

According to the Act, gasoline is defined as 
“any petroleum product, by whatever name 


known or sold, containing any derivative of petro- 
Jeum, natural gas, or coal and having a specific 
gravity of .8017 or under at a temperature of 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, and includes benzol and any 
benzol mixture.” 

Definite requirements for gasoline standards in 
the Act provide that all red gasoline shall have 
an octane rating of at least 72 and all green gaso- 
line shall have an octane rating of at least 62. 

The Lieutenant Governor’s power is defined in 
the following clause: 

“The Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
make regulations governing the grade or quality 
of petroleum products to be sold in the province. 
the securing of samples, and the methods of test- 
ing petroleum products.” 

Copies of this Act. Chapter 14 of 1936, may be 
obtained from the King’s Printer, Regina. Sas- 
katchewan, for 20 cents each. 
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New Requirements 
For Wire Insulation 


ASA Approves Three 


Tentative Standards 


for wires and cables. submitted by the Sec- 

tional Committee on Wires and Cables, 
were approved as American Tentative Standards 
as of June 2, 1936. Two are revisions of pre- 
vious American Standards. while the third is a 
new specification. They are: 


Tier specifications for rubber insulation 


Code Rubber Insulation for Wire and 
Cable for General Purposes—CS8.11- 
1936 (Revision of C8.11-1933). 

Class A 30 Per Cent Rubber Insulation 
for Wire and Cable for General Pur- 
poses — C8.4-1936 (Revision of Cédl- 
1928! 

Class AO 30 Per Cent Rubber Insulation 
for Wire and Cable for General Pur- 
poses—C8.17-1936. 


The principal changes in the two revised 
standards other than those having to do with ar- 
rangement, corrections. classification of text. and 
other matters not involving specific requirements. 
are as follows: 


Code Rubber Insulation, C8.11-1936 (Re- 
vision of C8.11-1933 )—This standard has al- 
ways heen based on the requirements for the rub- 
ber insulation in the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
Standard for Code Wire. The following revisions 
bring it into agreement with the current (Janu- 
ary, 1936) edition of that standard: 


Reduction in wall thickness; 

Elimination of rated voltages above 
59000 volts; 

Reduction in test voltages approximate- 
ly in proportion to the reduction in 
thickness; 

Slight increase in insulation resistance 
requirements ; 

Elongation test made simultaneously 
with the tensile test instead of with 
the permanent set test. thus conform- 
ing to what has now become stand- 
ard work; 

Addition of an accelerated aging test. 


—. 


*Also ATEE Standard No. 63. 
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Varied Interests Represented 
On Wires, Cables Committee 


The three American Tentative Speci- 
fications for rubber insulation of wires 
and cables, just approved by the Ameri- 
ean Standards Association, were devel- 
oped under the Sectional Committee on 
Specifications for Insulated Wires and 
Cables (other than Telephone and Tele- 
graph) (C8) under the administrative 
leadership of the Electrical Standards 
Committee of the ASA. 

Members of the sectional committee 
are: 


F. M. Farmer, American Society for 
Testing Materials, Chairman 

G. M. Haskell, National 
Manufacturers Association, 
man 

W. F. Davidson, Electric Light and 
Power Group, Secretary 


Electrical 
Vice-Chair- 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 4. A. 
DelMar, E. B. Meyer, J. B. Whitehead 

American Society for Testing Materials, W. H. Bas- 
sett, R. W. Chadbourne, F. M. Farmer 

American Transit Association, C. R. Harte, F. J. 
White 

Association of American Railroads—Engineering 
Division—Electrical Section, C. R. Troop 

Association of American Railroads—Engineering 
Division—Signal Section, J. J. Corcoran 

Association of Railway Electrical Engineers. J. R. 
Sloan 

Electric Light and Power Group, R. N. Conwell, 
W.. F. Davidson, C. T. Sinclair, A. B. Campbell 
(alt.) 

National 
Nuckolls 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association, V. 
H. Bassett, G. M. Haskell, C. O. Hull, Moss A. 
Kent, E. D. Youmans 

National Fire Protection Association, R. B. Shep- 
ard 

National Municipal Signal Association, Stanton S. 
Hertz, Dr. M. G. Lloyd (alt.) 

Society of Automotive Engineers, F. 
W.S. Haggott 

Telephone Group, C. S. Gordon 

U. S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards, Dr. J. Franklin Meyer 

U. S. Navy Department, Bureau of Engineering. 
Specification Section, Design Division, Officer in 
Charge; Laboratory Officer, Material Laboratory 
(alt.) 

U. S. War Department, John W. N. Schulz 

Members-at-large, Dean Harvey, Philip Torchio 


Board of Fire Underwriters, A. UH. 


W. Andrew, 











It is expected that with further general accept- 
ance of the aging test, it will soon be practicable 
to eliminate the chemical requirements still re- 
tained in this standard, thus putting the material 
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requirements on a performance basis rather than 
on chemical composition. 

Class A 30 Per Cent Rubber Insulation, 
C8.4-1936 (Revision of C8d1-1928 )—This 
standard corresponds to the rubber insulation re- 
quirements of the A.S.T.M. Standard for Wire 
and Cable Insulated with 30 Per Cent Rubber 
Compound. The following changes bring it into 
agreement with the current A.S.T.M. edition 
(D393-34T) : 

Change in rated voltage steps; 

Reduction in wall thickness; 

Elimination of rated voltages above 
5000 volts; 

Readjustment changes in test voltages 
some up and some down. 

Class AO 30 Per Cent Rubber Insulation, 
C8.17-1936—This new standard corresponds to 
the insulation requirements in A.S.T.M. Stand- 
ard A27-35T entitled Insulated Wire and Cable: 
Class AO 30 Per Cent, Hevea Rubber Compound. 
The clauses with respect to thickness, chemical 
requirements, and electrical requirements are 
identical with those for Class A 30 Per Cent Com- 
pound (C8.4-1936) but the tensile strength and 
elongation requirements are somewhat higher. 
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Also, there are two additional tests not in the 
Class A Standard; namely, moisture absorption 
and accelerated aging. 

These standards have all been approved as 
American Tentative Standards rather than as Am. 
erican Standards because it is anticipated that jt 
will be practicable in the near future to simplify 
the existing situation with respect to a mult. 
plicity of standards for rubber insulation for 
wires and cables. With the gradual acceptance 
by industry of the new rubber compounds with 
superior aging characteristics which have been 
developed in recent years, there is a growing 
opinion that there is no practical need for so 
many different classes of rubber insulation. This 
will be particularly the case when the new so. 
called performance type of compound has been 
sufficiently seasoned to warrant submission to 
ASA for approval. 

It will be noted that these standards are all 
limited to 5000 volts rated circuit voltage. It is 
the opinion of the committee that rubber insula. 
tion for high voltage applications should be coy. 
ered by separate specifications. Such specifica. 
tions are in the course of development and they 
will apply to voltages above 5000 volts. 





American “Better Sight” Lamps 
Inspire British Standard Design 


In Great Britain, proposed standard specifica- 
lions for a study lamp similar to the standard 
lamp designed for American use by the Il]luminat- 
ing Engineering Society have been submitted to 
the British Standards Institution for approval. 

The draft specifications were proposed by a 
commission appointed at the suggestion of the 
Electric Light Manufacturers Association Light- 
ing Service Bureau, the Electrical Association for 
Women, and the Electric Light Fittings Associa- 
tion. In addition to these organizations the fol- 
lowing were represented on the commission: the 
Electrical Development Association, Association 
of Consulting Engineers, Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Library Association, Glass 
Manufacturers’ Federation, and Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

Although the movement is only in its forma- 
live stage in Great Britain, four manufacturers 
have already taken up the production of study 
lamps similar to the American model, and have 
undertaken a wide publicity effort. 

In France, also, standard specifications for a 
study lamp are being developed, with l’Associa- 
tion des Ingenieurs de |’Eclairage in charge. In- 


formation about the I.E.S. standards was given 
the Society by the president of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society when he was in France last 
year. 

In the United States, the standard I.E.S. lamp 
has been a great success, approximately 1,200,000 
having been sold up to the present time. 


Reaffiirm Recommendation 
On Full Disk Buffing Wheels 


The Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R115-30, Full Disk Buffing Wheels, has been re- 
afirmed without change by the standing commit- 
tee of the industry, according to an announce- 
ment of the Division of Simplified Practice, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

The recommendation, which establishes a series 
of 11 standard outside diameters for 20-ply full 
disk buffing wheels, became effective originally. 
on January 2, 1930. 

Copies of the recommendation may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for five 
cents each. 

A yardage table to supplement this recom- 
mendation may be obtained from the Division of 
Simplified Practice, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, without charge. 
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Iddles, Morehead Named to Head 


Mechanical Standards Committee 


ASA Mechanical Standards 
Projects, of Basic Significance 
to Industrial Production, Will 
Come Under New Correlating 
Committee 


HE Mechanical Standards Committee of the 

American Standards Association completed 

its organization in a meeting held here on 
June 12. This committee will coordinate the 
standardization work being carried on under ASA 
procedure in the mechanical field; and will serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Standards Council 
of the ASA which gives the final approval to 
American Standards. 

The following officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were elected after a report of 
the nominating committee appointed by F. M. 
larmer, vice-chairman, Standards Council. 

Alfred Iddles, vice-president, United Engineers 
and Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia (repre- 
senting the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers) Chairman 

F. H. Morehead, Walworth Company. New 
York (representing the Manufacturers’ 
Standardization Society of the Valve & Fit- 
tings Industry), Vice-Chairman 

Other members of the committee are: 

W. I. Cantley. Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh 


Valley Railroad Co.. Bethlehem. Pa. (repre-" 


senting the Association of American Rail- 
roads ) 

J. H. Edmonds, General Manager. Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Lebanon. Pa. (representing 
the American Institute of Bolt. Nut. and 
Rivet Manufacturers ) 

Frank O. Hoagland, Master Mechanic, Pratt & 
Whitney Company. Division of the Niles. 
Bement, Pond Co.. Hartford. Conn. (repre- 
senting the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association ) 

H. H. Morgan, Manager. Rail and Fastenings 
Department. Robert W. Hunt Company. Chi- 
cago (representing the American Society for 
Testing Materials) 

Clarence W. Spicer, vice-president. 
Manufacturing Company. Toledo. Ohio (rep- 
resenting the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers ) ; 

John Gaillard. Mechanical Engineer. ASA staff. 


Spicer 


las been appointed secretary of the Mechanical 
Standards Committee. 

The Nominating Committee also reported on 
certain recommendations concerning the proposed 
By-Laws of the MSC. In view of an effort being 
made by the Committee on Procedure of ASA 
Standards Council to unify as much as possible 
the By-Laws of the five ASA Correlating Commit- 
tees now in existence, it was decided to submit the 
proposed MSC By-Laws in their present wording 
to the Standards Council Committee for its con- 
sideration. Members of the Mechanical Stand- 
ards Committee were asked to submit any com- 
ments they might wish to make on the proposed 
By-Laws to the ASA office. which would turn them 
over to the Committee on Procedure. 

The Committee reviewed ASA projects in the 
mechanical field, with special consideration to 
such projects as Screw Threads; Bolt. Nut and 
Rivet Proportions; Fits between Cylindrical 
Parts; Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe; Pipe 
Flanges and Fittings; Small Tools and Machine 
Tool Elements; etc. 

The committee also discussed an invitation ex- 
tended by the International Standards Committee 
to American industry to take part in the work of 
the new ISA technical committee on Machine 
Tools. This invitation had been submitted to the 
MSC, to the ASA committee on Small Tools and 
Machine Tool Elements (B5) and to the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, one of the 
three sponsors of the latter ASA project. The 
MSC decided to defer action on this matter until 
after the National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion had stated its attitude. 


Committee on Railway Tie Standards 
Would Help Specification Writers 


The establishment of a standing committee on 
standardization, simplification, and specifications 
was recommended by H. R. Condon, president of 
the Railway Tie Association, at the eighteenth 
annual convention of the association May 20-21. 

Such a committee would make available to 
railroad and other specification writers the rec- 
ommendations of the railroad-tie producers on 
standardization and specifications for ties. said 
Mr. Condon. 
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Ameriean Standards 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 


Guarantee Safety, 


Efficiency of Approved Gas Refrigerators 


by 


R. M. Conner' 


Secretary, Sectional Committee on 
Approval and Installation Requirements 
for Gas-Burning Appliances 


ITHIN the past few years the American 

\\) public has found that metered city gas 

may be advantageously used in the home, 
not only to heat but to cool. 

The gas-fired refrigerator has come into such 
prominence that today tens of thousands are be- 
ing sold to American home owners annually and 
the rate of sale is steadily increasing. In 1935 
some 56 per cent more gas-fueled refrigerators 
were installed than in 1934. Further, summer 
air-conditioning with gas is gaining a foothold. 
Three large companies are already marketing 
practical and economically feasible house cooling 
and dehumidifying units operated on the same 
gas supply that heats the home in winter. But 
the most general consumer interest at the moment 
is in food refrigeration. Unlike summer air- 
conditioning, which is just now becoming a prac- 
tical reality, food preservation in boxes operated 
with city gas has been sold for several years— 
and found highly successful by hundreds of 
thousands. 

The American people have definitely grown to 
be vitally interested in automatic refrigeration. 
It is time for those agencies which, in the public 
interest, control and regulate the quality of manu- 
factured products, to enforce reasonable degrees 
of good appliance design and to provide for the 
protection of the home owner against inferior 
equipment by testing the various marketed models 
of refrigerators in accordance with nationally ac- 
cepted standards of construction and performance. 

*Secretary, American Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tories, Cleveland. 


American Home Economics 
Association Cooperates in De- 
termining What Housewife De- 
mands for Good Food-Storage 
Equipment 


A. G. A. Seal of Approval 
Gives Buyers Assurance that 
Approved Gas_ Refrigerator 
Has Met Standard Tests for 
Safe Operation and Efficient 
Refrigeration 


This may soon be done insofar as gas-operated 
refrigerators are concerned, for final national en- 
dorsement has recently been accorded to a com- 
plete set of gas refrigerator standards, evolved 
after two years of research and deliberation on 
the part of the American Gas Association. Ap- 
proval Requirements for Refrigerators Using Gas 
Fuel. developed by the American Gas Association 
as a basis for extensive refrigerator testing at its 
Testing Laboratories in Cleveland and Los An- 
geles. were approved on February 3, 1936, by the 
American Standards Association as official Am- 
erican Standards. 

Let us inspect these requirements briefly and 
see how they will help and safeguard American 
home owners as they modernize their kitchens 
with new automatic refrigerators. 

First of all, the engineering requirements of 
refrigerators are defined and test procedures are 
outlined for determining the extent to which any 
unit measures up to them. Pressure chambers 
and refrigerant-containing parts are required to 
be tight and substantial; boxes and racks are re- 
quired to be durable and well fitted; pressure 
relief devices are specified on all pressure ele- 
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ments; flexible and simple adjust- 
ments are demanded; and insulation 
is required to be adequately secured 
aad protected from moisture and flue 
products. Hundreds of other details 
are similarly covered in_ practical 
fashion. But, in addition to being 
well engineered, satisfactory units 
must live up to the expectations of 
purchasers. Hence, through the co- 
operation of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, statistics and data 
were obtained upon just what the 
housewife demands of superior food 
storage equipment. As a result, many 
clauses were added to the new stand- 
ards in the interest of user conveni- 
ence. For instance, metal parts must 
be rust - resisting; 
doors must close 
easily and tightly; 
no exposed sharp 
edges. which might 
be brought in contact 
with the hand when 
cleaning or using the 
refrigerator, are per- 
mitted: finishes must 
be durable and easily 
cleanable; odors and 
moisture may not be 
absorbed or retained 
in refrigerator inte- 
riors; adjustments 
must be easily acces- 
sible: design and as- 
sembly must be 
workmanlike, and so 
on. Every known 
reasonable consumer 
need is anticipated. 

Among frequently posed questions concerning 
refrigeration with natural, manufactured, and 
hottled gases are some concerning safety. Though 
present-day refrigerators are absolutely safe from 
every point of view and have been so proved 
through years of acceptable service to hundreds 
of thousands of users, housewives often inquire 
about “that tiny little gas flame one never sees.” 
The answer is simple. Since the burner is most 
carefully designed and since the flame is protect- 
ed from drafts, that flame can scarcely be extin- 
cuished by any reasonable occurrence—but if it 
is, a special device closes off the main gas supply 
so that absolutely no gas may escape. The Am- 
erican Standard Approval Requirements demand 
that “every gas refrigerator shall have as stand- 
ard equipment a device which will automatically 
shut off the gas supply to all main and pilot 
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The Apparatus for 
“Turning Heat to Cold” 
in a Gas-Burning Re- 
frigerator, Above, Is 
Checked by the Ameri- 
can Gas_ Association 
Laboratories  Accord- 
ing to American Stand- 
ard Tests 


burners in the event that the flame keeping the 
valve of the device open becomes extinguished,” 
and, in addition, stipulate reliable engineering 
tests covering the various characteristics of per- 
formance and times of operation of such devices. 
Any annoyance, trouble, or odors from the com- 
Lustion process are impossible inasmuch as the 
new standards for approval specify precise and 
exhaustive tests for completeness of combustion, 
good flame characteristics, and satisfactory vent- 
ing. Furthermore. the flame is so small that it 
scarcely burns more fuel than the pilot burner of 
a gas range. Among the 163 requirements that 
must henceforth be met by American Gas Asso- 
ciation tested and approved gas refrigerators one 
finds phrases such as: “a gas refrigerator shall 
produce no carbon monoxide,” “burners shall 
operate and extinguish without excessive noise,” 
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Standard Tests Tell Whether the 
Working Parts of a Gas Refrigerator, 
Shown Above Removed from the Box, 
Work Safely and Keep the Box at the 
Required Temperature 


“burner flames shall not flash back upon immedi- 
ate or delayed ignition,” “burners shall not expel 
eas through air openings,” “burner flames shall 
carry across all ports,” “burner flames shall re- 
sist drafts.” “pilot flames shall properly ignite 
the gas.” “dilution flues shall be effective in dilut- 
ing flue gases with air,” and others. With each. 
engineering limits are established and test meth- 
ods outlined. Fire hazards are avoided through 
observations made in special fire hazard test 
frames, and explosion possibilities are strictly 
curbed. No one questions the safety of an ap- 
proved gas range—gas ranges are operated daily 
in over 15.000.000 American homes. Likewise. 
refrigerators. approved under the American 
Standard Approval Requirements for Refrigera- 
tors Using Gas Fuel. will render safe and depend- 
able service. 

Good and convenient construction and safety 
of operation, however, are not the only considera- 
tions of the new standards for refrigerators which 
the Laboratories of the American Gas Association 
will apply to all tested units. To be a refrigera- 
tor. a refrigerator must refrigerate. The effect- 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 


iveness of approved gas-operated units 
is assured by a requirement which 
specifies that a gas refrigerator. with 
a synthetic load in its storage space 
corresponding to a heavy supply of 
provisions and with the ice-freezing 
trays filled with water, shall be cap. 
able of attaining an acceptable stor. 
age-space or refrigerating temperature 
within a reasonable time after being 
placed in operation in a warm room, 
The requirement also specifies that the 
water in the freezing trays must be 
frozen within this test period. Fur. 
ther, a certain constancy of maintained 
storage temperature under varying 
conditions of load replacement and 
ice-cube freezing is stipulated. The 
storage-space temperature demanded 
by the effectuality clause represents 
the maximum temperature at which 
good, yet practical. food preservation 
is attained. It will be noted that satis. 
factory refrigeration is insured in all 
three necessary phases of service: (1) 
attaining refrigerating temperatures, 
(2) maintaining them under service 
conditions, and (3) freezing ice cubes. 

Other tests and requirements set forth in the 
new American Standards cover matters of dura- 
bility and convenience. The ones mentioned pre- 
viously merely indicate part of what is required 
to guarantee the safety. efficiency, and _ service- 





Tests Will Show Whether 
Refrigerators Meet Standards 


Tests or observations are stipulated 
for measuring the degree to which any 
gas refrigerator model is “up to stand- 
ard.” 

Satisfactory refrigeration is insured 
in all three necessary phases of service: 

(a). Attaining refrigerating tempera- 

tures 

(b). Maintaining refrigerating tem- 

peratures under service condi- 
tions 

(c). Freezing ice cubes 

Refrigerators, approved under the 
American Standard Approval Require- 
ments for Refrigerators Using Gas Fuel, 
will render safe and dependable service. 

Every known reasonable consumer 
need is anticipated.—R. M. Conner. 
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ability of refrigerating units. In all, 163 tests or 
observations are stipulated for measuring the de- 
oree to which any gas refrigerator model is “up 
to standard.” 

But how may the prospective purchaser of a 
gas refrigerator discover whether or not a model 
under consideration has, by test. complied with 
the standards here discussed ? 

The answer lies in the American Gas Associa- 
tion Laboratory Seal of Approval. This seal is 
required to be shown on the name plate of every 
tested and approved model of gas appliance sold. 
Jts use on unapproved products is forbidden. 
For the past ten years it has been exhibited on 
gas ranges, water heaters, space heaters, furnaces, 
boilers, and other classes of gas appliances. To- 
day 93 per cent of all domestic gas appliances 
sold in the United States and Canada (more than 
2,250,000 per year) bear this Seal of Approval. 
The gas-using public is familiar with it. The 
fact that in the near future mechanical refrigera- 
tors using gas fuel may be tested and approved 
and permitted to display the “blue star” seal as 
an indication of entirely satisfactory design and 
performance, marks another forward step taken 
through national standardization in the gas con- 
sumer’s interest. 

e+ a 
New Tests for Tung Oil Added 
In Revised British Standard 


Several important modifications and additions 
have been made by the British Standards Institu- 
tion in the British Standard Specification for 
Tung Oil, first published in 1929. 

A revised method for the determination of un- 
saponifiable matter based on the method devel- 
oped by the Society of Public Analysts is one of 
the most important of the new revisions. 

Consideration of the heat test included in the 
original specification, in relation to other quan- 
titative methods recently developed, resulted in 
the adoption of a new test for the determination 
of polymerisable matter. This new test is added 
as an alternative, and has been included for the 
purpose of gaining wider experience of its ap- 
plication in general practice. The committee 
hopes that in the light of such experience it may 
be in a position to adopt it as a mandatory test 
when the specification is next revised. 

Another interesting feature of the specification 
is the appendix dealing with methods of 
sampling. In several instances the limits have 
heen modified, and the details of the tests after 
careful examination have been brought into line 
with up-to-date technique. 

This British Standard Specification is intended 
to apply to tung oil of Chinese origin, derived 
from the seed of the species Aleurites fordii. The 
production of tung oil from seeds of the related 
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Committee on Gas-Burning 
Appliances Recommends 
Refrigerator Standard 


The following members of the See- 
tional Committee on Approval and In- 
stallation Requirements for Gas-Burning 
Appliances (Z21) recommended that the 
American Standards Association approve 
the new American Standard Approval 
Requirements for Refrigerators Using 
Gas Fuel: 
R. B. Harper, American Gas Associa- 
tion, Chairman 
R. M. Conner, American Gas Associa- 
tion, Secretary 
American Gas Association—Manufacturers Section, 
C. S. Bagg, W. E. Derwent, B. B. Kahn, F. A. 
Lemke, H. W. O'Dowd, E. L. Payne, A. Stock- 
strom 

American Gas Association, Operating Companies, 
E. L. Hall, R. B. Harper, W. S. Walker, H. E. G. 

Watson, L. B. Wilson, Jr., C. C. Winterstein 

American Home Economics Association, Alice L. 
Edwards 

American Institute of Architects, Theodore I. Coe 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, George W. Brahmst, George M. Wile 


(alt.) 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors 
National Association, Walter L. Fleischer, 


George P. Nachman (alt.) 

National Association of Master Plumbers of U. S., 
J. L. Murphy 

National Safety Council, Alice L. Edwards, Curtis 
Billings (alt.) 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home 
Economies, Dr. Louis Stanley 

U. S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards, E. R. Weaver 

U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
W. P. Yant 

U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Public 
Health Service, Dr. R. R. Sayers 











species Aleurites montana is being extensively 
developed within the British Empire. however, 
and the committee expects to prepare another 
British Standard Specification for this material 
to supplement the present standard. 

Copies of the revised Specification (No. 391- 
1936) may be obtained from the Publications De- 
partment, British Standards Institution, 28, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W. 1, price 2 s. 2d. each. 

ae ee 
Food and Drug Administration 
Revises Canned Peas Standard 

A revision of the standard for canned _ peas, 
superseding the standard of May 8, 1936, has 
been promulgated by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Stockholm’s Standard Housing Scheme 
Gives 50,000 People Modern Homes 


Fifty thousand people have benefitted from 
Stockholm’s housing scheme, which provides com- 
fortable suburban houses, with modern comforts 
and conveniences, at a lower cost than that of 
any other housing scheme ever attempted in that 
part of the world. Standardized, pre-fabricated 
structural parts for all houses are a feature of 
the plan, which so far has been developed to in- 
clude five standard house plans. 

Excellent organization, careful planning, and 
competent management are largely responsible 
for the success of the program, according to the 
American City, April, which refers to a report by 
Axel H. Oxholm,' Chief of the Forest Products 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, based on his investigation of 
the Stockholm scheme in the fall of 1934. 

Of the five standard house plans. says the Am- 
erican City, the most popular type has a living 
room, entrance hall, and kitchen (also serving as 
dining room) on the ground floor—an area of 
470 square feet. In the basement are bathroom 
combined with laundry, ample food-storage, and 
separate garage or workshop, also furnace oper- 
ating a hot-water central heating system. On the 
upper floor are two bedrooms and an unfinished 
attic. Other types. varying in size, but with the 
same general layout, have been constructed, all a 
story and a half, with the eaves about 3 feet above 
the floor level on the second floor. There is also 
a new type, two-story. with the eaves on a level 
with the second-floor ceiling. 


Structural Parts Standardized 


Pine and spruce are used in the construction, 
with various insulating materials. The founda- 
tion is of special aerated concrete blocks, 8 x 10 x 
20 inches, each weighing 45 pounds. The chim- 
ney is of pre-cast 100-pound cement blocks with 
five terra cotta flues. The roofing is of tile. In- 
terior finish is largely softwood lumber or ply- 
wood panels, covered with wall paper or painted. 
Wood siding, applied vertically, is used. 

All structural parts are standardized. The 
wall sections are pre-fabricated at the mills and 
arrive on the building site ready for erection. 
The doors and windows, with hardware and fit- 
tings. are installed at the factory. All other 





*Copies are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cents. 


pieces of lumber and finish arrive cut to exact 
sizes, put up in bundles, and numbered. Water 
and gas pipes arrive cut to exact lengths, and the 
pipes are threaded ready for installation. Kitchen 
cabinets and shelves can be put in place without 
further fitting. 

The city has acquired for this development, 
which is under the supervision of the Director of 
the Real Estate Department of Stockholm, 
through the Small-House Bureau, about 20,000 
acres within a radius of 9 miles from the center 
of the city, at a total cost of about $6,000,000 and 
has spent $8,000,000 in laying out streets and in. 
stalling gas, water, electricity and sewers. 


Quality Labels Defined 


By Home Economists 


Publications of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, the American Standards Associa- 
tion, and the National Bureau of Standards have 
been used by the American Home Economics 
Association in preparing definitions of labeling 
terms now used on textiles. These definitions 
are published in the March issue of the Journal 
of Home Economics. 

“Labels giving information about quality are 
now placed on some commodities offered on the 
retail market,” says Miss Margaret B. Hays in 
presenting the definitions. ‘These are helpful 
buying guides to consumers who know the signi- 
ficance of the trade and technical terms used and 
who discriminate between factual information 
that really indicates quality end meaningless gen- 
eral phrases such as ‘finest known’ and ‘supreme 
quality.’ 

“Although it is recognized that some of the 
trade terms are loosely used and that their inter- 
pretation changes over a period of years, an at: 
tempt is made here to state what seems to be the 
meaning at this date (January, 1936) of some 
common terms appearing on textile and clothing 
labels. Present usage has been the only basis 
for determining this, and the definitions given 
should not be considered ‘official’ or necessarily 
approved by any government agency. In a few 
cases. they have been taken from rulings of the 
Federal Trade Commission and from trade prac- 
tice agreements sponsored by that commission.” 
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A.S.T.M. Elects Fieldner 
As President for 1936 


A. C. Fieldner, Chief, Technologic Branch. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, was elected president of 
the American Society for Testing Materials at the 
annual meeting of the A.S.T.M. June 30 at Atlan- 
tic City. T. G. Delbridge, Manager, Research and 
Development Department, Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was elected vice-president. 

Mr. Fieldner, an alternate on the Standards 
Council of the American Standards Association 
and on the Mining Standardization Correlating 
Committee, has been active in standardization 
work both in the American Standards Association 
and in the American Society for Testing Materials 
for some years. He is chairman of the Sectional 
Committee on Classification of Coals (M20) and 
of the A.S.T.M. Committees D-5 on Coal and 
Coke and D-3 on Gaseous Fuels. He is also a 
member of the Sectional Committee on Specifica- 
tions for Clean Bituminous Coal (M26). 

Mr. Fieldner’s experience has made him one of 
the country’s outstanding experts on fuels and 
gases. Following his graduation in chemical en- 
gineering from Ohio State University in 1906, 
and a short apprenticeship with the Denver Gas 
and Electric Company, he became fuels chemist 
in the U. S. Geological Survey at Pittsburgh. In 
1910. when this work was transferred to the new- 
ly created Bureau of Mines. he was placed in 
charge of the fuels chemical laboratory and later 
of the gas investigations laboratory, also. Dur- 
ing the war, he was in charge of the Gas Mask 
Section, Chemical Warfare Service. and was com- 
missioned a Major. He developed the methods 


used for testing the efficiency of gas masks against 


various gases, and, subsequently, aided in perfect- 
ing gas masks for industrial use. Mr. Fieldner 
returned to Pittsburgh as supervising chemist of 
the Pittsburgh Station, and, in 1921, was placed 
in charge of the station. In 1925 he was appoint- 
ed chief chemist of the Bureau of Mines, and in 
1927 was placed in administrative charge of the 
Bureau’s Experiment Stations Division. with 
headquarters in Washington. D. C. 


Announce New Appointment 


His appointment as chief of the Technologic 
Branch of the Bureau, succeeding O. P. Hood. re- 
tired, was announced at the annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 

Mr. Fieldner has been active in developing 
standard methods and apparatus for analyzing 
coal. has directed the Bureau of Mines’ investiga- 
tions on the ventilation of vehicular tunnels. and 
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U. S. Bureau of Mines 


A. C, Fieldner 


has been the author and co-author of many scien- 
tific and technical papers. 

Mr. Delbridge, new A.S.T.M. vice-president, 
is also active in standardization work as vice- 
chairman of A.S.T.M. Committee D-2 on Petro- 
jeum Products and Lubricants, and as a member 
of the Sectional Committee on Methods of Testing 
Petroleum Products and Lubricants (Z11). 

While the research activities under his super- 
vision have embraced a wide field of petroleum 
investigation he has contributed especially to de- 
velopments in distillation methods, solvent refin- 
ing (the nitro-benzene process), wax manufactur- 
ing, and methods of testing. 

He has written extensively on petroleum refin- 
ing subjects and in Day’s Handbook of the Petro- 
leum Industry contributed the chapter on testing 
methods. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. also 
elected at the annual meeting. are: 

QO. U. Cook. Assistant Manager, Department of 
Metallurgy. Inspection and Research, Tennessee 
Coal. Iron and Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

H. F. Gonnerman, Manager. Research Labora- 
tory. Portland Cement Assn... Chicago. 

C. S. Reeve. Manager, Research Development, 
The Barrett Co., Leonia, N. J. 

F. E. Richart, Research Professor of Engineer- 
ing Materials. University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

F. M. Waring. Engineer of Tests. The Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Cook has an active part in the standardiza- 
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tion program through his membership on the 
Standards Council of the American Standards 
Association, representing the Association of Am- 
erican Steel Manufacturers. 

Mr. Gonnerman, Mr. Reeve, and Mr. Waring 
are all members of sectional committees under the 
procedure of the American Standards Association, 
as well as of A.S.T.M. committees. 


Fieldner Succeeds Hood as 
Chief of Bureau of Mines’ 
Technologic Section 


A. C. Fieldner, newly elected president of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, has just 
been appointed Chief of the Technologic Branch, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, succeeding O. P. Hood, 
retired. 

Mr. Hood is retiring after many years of out- 
standing work as chief of the Bureau of Mines’ 
technologic section. His value to the Bureau was 
emphasized when he was retained in his post for 
a year after he had reached retirement age by 
Executive Order of the President of the United 
States. 

He has been closely associated with the Ameri- 
can Standards Association since 1926, when he 
became a member of the ASA Standards Council. 
He has been a member of the Council continu- 
ously since that time. 

He is also chairman of the Sectional Commit- 
tee on Safety Rules for Installing and Using Elec- 
trical Equipment in Coal Mines (M2-1926). and 
has served on other sectional committees under 
the procedure of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Fieldner was Chief Engineer of the Ex- 
periment Stations Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines before his appointment to succeed Mr. 
Hood. He has also taken an active part in the 
work of the American Standards Association. as 
an alternate on the Standards Council. the Mining 
Standardization Correlating Committee. and as 
chairman and member of several sectional com- 
mittees. 


ASA Approves 
Steel Standards 


Four standards. covering provisions affecting 
steel used in buildings. in bridges, for mild steel 
plates, and for structural rivet steel. prepared 
under the direction of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, have been approved by the 
American Standards Association. 
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The approval by the American Standards Asso. 
ciation of these important standards. under the 
proprietary sponsorship of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, gives national recognition 
to their already impressive standing. 

The specifications for steel for bridges and for 
buildings were the first two specifications issued 
by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
First proposed in May, 1900. they were adopted 
in 1901. and have been revised periodically since 
that time. The most recent revision was ap- 
proved by the A.S.T.M. in 1934 to incorporate 
provisions for the so-called intermediate grade of 
structural steel, 60.000 - 72.000 Ib per sq in. in 
place of the existing grades 55,000 - 65.000. 

At the same time as the adoption of specifica- 
tions for steel of increased tensile strength there 
were developed by the A.S.T.M.. Specifications 
for Mild Steel Plates, issued as tentative in 1933 
and adopted in 1934. These were developed to 
meet the demands for standardized requirements 
of a grade of steel suitable for general plate con- 
struction, the grade of steel covered being essen- 
tially the same as that incorporated in Specifica- 
tions A7 and A9 prior to 1935. 

The Specifications covering Structural Rivet 
Steel were first: published as tentative in 1932. 
The committee's purpose in drafting these speci- 
fications was to have a separate. complete docu- 
ment for this product instead of a few clauses on 
rivet steel in several otherwise unrelated specifi- 
cations. Upon their adoption as standard in 1933 
the requirements for rivet steel which appeared 
in the Standard Specifications Covering Steel for 
Bridges (A 7). for Buildings (A 9) and for Lo- 
comotives and Cars (A 113) were deleted from 
these respective specifications. 

These standards are all now widely used. 
The older standards, Steel for Bridges and 
Steel for Buildings. are incorporated in many 
of the leading building codes. including those 


promulgated by the Pacific Coast Building 
Officials Conference. the proposed Building 
pro} g 


Code of the City of New York. and in_ the 
Appendix of the Building Code recommended by 
the National Board of Fire Underwritess. They 
are widely used by state highway departments and 
other governmental divisions. by the railroads. 
and other large users of the material. 

Copies of the four standards—Specifications 
for Steel for Bridges (A.S.T.M. A 7-34; ASA 
G18-1936). Specifications for Steel for Buildings 
(A.S.T.M. A 9-34; ASA G19-1936). Specifications 
for Mild Steel Plates (A.S.T.M. A 10-34; ASA 
G20-1936). Specifications for Structural Rivet 
Steel (A.S.T.M. A 141-33; ASA G21-1936)—are 
available from the American Standards Associa- 
lion at 25 cents each. ASA Members are entitled 


tc a 20 per cent discount. 
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Coal Classification—How It 
Can Be Used in Purchasing’ 


by 


« 


T. W. Harris, Jr.” 


Chairman, Coal Committee, 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 


S it too expensive to efficiently purchase the 

average coal requirement? This question has 

been raised many times in the minds of pur- 
chasing agents and business management not only 
because there are so many variables in the coals 
produced and available at points of consumption 
but also because these variables extend to the 
combustion installation and combustion  varia- 
tions themselves. 

Here is a difficult problem facing the consumer 
at the very outset of selecting the proper coal for 
the individual consuming point. Not only do 
there enter into this problem the delivered price 
differential, and the multiplicity of quality differ- 
entials. but also the taking and analyzing of 
samples of coal for chemical. physical, and gen- 
eral properties, which in itself is a problem. 

Even more important is the proper application 
of quality to the consuming equipment. 

The fact is well established that coal of high 
quality for certain specific uses and combustion 
installations may be of a very inferior quality 
for some other uses or installation. 


Plant Tesis Expensive 


The final analysis, of course. in the proving up 
of coals is by actual plant tests of suitable dura- 
lion and with accurate measuring of the results 
obtained. 

The Coal Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents have been striving for 
_ ‘Address presented at the May 14 meeting of Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association of Philadelphia, published in 
The Philadelphia Purchasor, June. 

*Mr. Harris is representative of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents on the Sectional Committee on 
Classification of Coals. 


marketing practices: 


Sectional Committee Work 
Will Clarify Use Value of Coals 
to Help Purchasing Agents 


Coal Selection Charts May 
Be Completed by End of Year 


some years to assist in the simplification of this 
problem because it has been well recognized that 
the average purchasing agent is not justified in 
spending the money to develop by plant tests on 
every coal available the information necessary to 
arrive at the most economical purchase. 

The writer for the past ten years has represent- 
ed the N.A.P.A. on the Sectional Committee on 
Classification of Coals sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. This commit- 
tee. through its subcommittees. has developed a 
large amount of information relative to the scien- 
tific classification of coal; use classification; and 
and has brought out two 
temporary classifications—one by rank, and the 
other by grade. 

The rank classification of coal is according to 
the degree of metamorphism. or progressive al- 
teration in the natural series from lignite to an- 
thracite. with the limits of fixed carbon or volatile 
matter. and Btu, on the mineral-matter-free basis. 
Agglomerating and weathering properties enter 
into this classification in certain groups. 

The classification by grade is according to 
quality, as determined by calorific value, ash and 
sulphur content. and ash softening temperature; 
also. this classification will include size, impuri- 
ties. and deviation of ash. 

They are also striving for a classification by 
type which will be according to bright or com- 
mon, splint, cannel, and boghead or algal coals. 

These classifications of coals should eventually 
be developed so that to the purchasing agent they 
will give a description of the coals offered as 
they fall among these classifications—which will 
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be as important in the selection of coal as the act- 
ual chemical analysis is today. For instance, by 
the Rank Classification, a High Volatile A Bitu- 
minous Coal has a fixed carbon content on a dry 
basis of less than 69 per cent on a mineral-matter- 
free basis and a moist Btu of 14,000 or over, and 
is described in a condensed form as (69-140). 


Type Classification 


By the Type Classification, as designated at 
present. coal has been subdivided into classes 
with ash content in 2 per cent steps, fusing point 
of ash (softening temperature) in 200 F steps, 
sulphur in approximately 3 per cent steps and is 
designated by symbols for a certain coal as fol- 
lows: — 132 — A8 — F24— $1.6. This indicates 
a heat value of 13,200 Btu, ash 6.1 to 8 per cent, 
inclusive. an ash softening temperature of 2400 
to 2590 F inclusive, and sulphur content of 1.4 
to 1.6 inclusive. 

Combining the Rank and Type Classification 
of the coal described by symbols above would be 
(69 — 140) 132—A8—F24—S1.6. 

Subcommittee VI of the Coal Classification 
Committee. with important cooperation and assist- 
ance by the N.A.P.A., will have completed by the 
end of 1936 a series of Coal Selection Charts to 
correlate the Scientific Classification of Coal with 
the Use Classification of Coal. There are seven 
charts drawn up, of which two are subdivided 
into section No. | and section No. 2. These charts 
itemize 23 general uses of coal, broken down into 
specific subdivisions, and under “Stationary 
Steam Generation” again subdivided according to 
combustion variations. This covers. in general, 
the uses of coal. both anthracite and bituminous. 
The charts also show 37 factors necessary for con- 
sideration in the proper selection of coals for all 
uses under the general headings of :— 


Classification 

Specific Chemical Properties of Coal as 
Sampled 

Specific Physical Properties of Coal as 
Sampled 


General Characteristics 
Coke and By-products 
There are 7,742 squares on the charts which 
have been filled in with stars to show the import- 
ance of the various factors to the various uses. 
These squares have been filled in as follows:— 
*—_ordinary importance 


**__more than ordinary importance 


* * 


***__very essential 
dash—not important 
blank—future development 
It is believed that with the use of these charts 
the purchasing agent will be able to eliminate 
coals which would not be economical for use at 
the individual consuming point. 


For instance, if 
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the charts show that for a particular use the soft. 
ening temperature of ash has three stars (which 
means very essential), and a coal is offered which 
has an improper softening temperature of ash 
(fusing point), it is obvious that this coal might 
not be usable. 

After using the charts to eliminate coals which 
at their face value would not be economical, then 
necessarily the buyer must run plant tests to de. 
termine which of the remaining coals would be 
the most economical. This we believe is a step in 
the direction of eficient purchase of coal without 
undue and over-expensive costs in the proper 
selection. 

The charts also have an educational value in 
that they call the attention of the buyers to factors 
which they may not be considering in their pur. 
chase of coals and which may be uneconomical 
for their individual consumption. For instance, 
the deviation of ash is an important factor. The 
chemical analysis showing the ash at 8 per cent 
does not mean that the ash in the coal received 
is uniformly 8 per cent throughout the car, but is 
an average condition. 

If a coal is prepared thoroughly at the mine, 
ceviation will be reasonably limited, but if it is 
not thoroughly prepared an average 8 per cent 
ash coal might have coal with a considerable 
amount of ash running as high as 10 per cent or 
12 per cent with necessarily an equal amount 
running 6 to 4 per cent to average at 8 per cent. 
The part of the coal with the high ash content is 
what may cause trouble, particularly if the chem. 
ical analysis shows that the ash is inducive to 
clinkering. In other words, a well prepared coal 
which has a tendency to cut down the deviation of 
ash might be of much more economical value 
than a coal which is not well prepared. 


Moisture Is Factor 


Moisture is another factor which should be 
carefully considered. The N.A.P.A. Standard 
Coal Contract form reads :— 

“Railroad scale weights at usual point of 
weighing are to be accepted as correct and are to 
govern the settlement in case of all rail delivery. 
and the certificate of railroad scale master shall 
he conclusive evidence of the weight of coal de- 
livered to the buyer.” 

If this coal is high in moisture. then the buyer 
not only pays for an excessive amount of moist- 
ure in the coal at the mines. but also an excessive 
freight rate on same, and this moisture is detri- 
mental in the handling and burning of the coal. 

Caking properties are very important. Some 
uses need free burning coals; other uses require 
coking coals. 

Pulverizability as determined by the grind- 
ability index is important for pulverized units. 
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Potential smoke-producing properties for use 
in cities are important to conform to smoke regu- 
Jations. 

The friability of coal is an important factor. 
If a premium is being paid for a nut and slack 
coal. the question arises—what percentage of nut 
js being received? A friable coal necessarily 
breaks down in handling and although the per- 
centage of nut might be satisfactory at time of 
shipment. by the time the coal is in the combus- 
tion chamber this friable coal might be largely 
slack. and the premium is wasted. 





“As Received” Basis 


Coals are often described in selling by the 
fusing point of ash, designating the fluid tempera- 
ture. or highest temperature of fusing. For uni- 
formity and to have a real idea of a coal. the 
softening temperature should be obtained when 
fusing point of ash is desired. Also. Btu of coal 
is given generally on a dry basis which is neces- 
sarily much higher than on an “as received” basis 
with the moisture included in the analysis. The 
“as received” basis is Btu actually available in 
the combustion chamber. 

In other words, each one of these factors may 
have a bearing on the purchase of coal from an 
economical standpoint and at least should be 
considered by the purchasing agent in the coal 
purchase. 

It is necessary for the purchasing agent in the 
use of the charts to have in his office a complete 
record of his company’s combustion unit or units. 
and the combustion variations. The N.A.P.A.. 
through the Coal Committee, is now contemplat- 
ing printing an index card which could be used 
by purchasing agents to determine this informa- 
tion in its complete form for stationary steam 
generation. With this record, he can intelligently 
give the coal salesman an idea of the problem he 
is facing. This should be another step towards 
the economical selection of coals at not too high 
a cost. The coal salesman, through his expert 
combustion engineering personnel, can then deter- 
mine which will be best. of the coals he has avail- 
able. to suit the individual combustion problem; 
or the buyer can call in a fuel engineering service 
company to assist him in selecting coals for plant 
tests. 


Sample Taking Important 


The taking of the sample is an important fac- 
tor and it has been recommended by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials that a 500 |b 
sample be taken from each car of fifty tons to 
get a true average of the chemical characteristics 
of the coal in that car. As you all recognize. this 
is an uneconomical procedure for the consumer. 
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Representative Committee 
Prepares Standards on 
Coal Classification 


The substantial contributions to the 
solution of many important problems 
of coal buying, which will result from 
the work of the Sectional Committee on 
Classification of Coals (M20), are made 
possible because of the representative 
nature of the committee. 


The committee’s work is under the 
direction of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


Members are: 

A. C. Fieldner, American Society for 
Testing Materials, Chairman 

H. J. Rose, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, Vice- 
Chairman 

J. D. Battle, National Coal Associa- 
tion, Secretary 


American Society for Testing Materials, A. C. 
Fieldner 

American Ceramic Society. VW. H. Fulweiler 

American Chemical Society, H. H. Lowry 

American Gas Association, 1. Cullen Morris 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Harold J. Rose 

American Mining Congress, Warren R. Roberts, 
G. B. Southward (alt.) 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, F. R. 
W adleigh 

American Transit Association, H. A. Kidder, Ar- 
thur E. Ellis (alt.) 

American Wholesale Coal Association, E. H. Zim- 
merman 

Anthracite Institute, E. FW. Parker, R. H. Buchanan 
(alt.) . 

Association of State Geologists, Geo. H. Ashley, 
Harold E. Culver, F. H. Reed, G. H. Cady (alt.) 

Coal Mining Institute of America, W. R. Chedsey 

Electric Light and Power Group, S. B. Flagg, 
Alexander Maxwell, (alt.) 

International Railway Fuel Association, Malcolm 
Macfarlane 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. T. V¥. 
Harris, Jr. 

National Coal Association, H. N. Eavenson, H. M. 
Ferguson 

National Research Council, Taisia Stadnichenko 

National Retail Coal Merchants Association. Chas. 
B. Johnson 

Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke Association, D. 
J. Demorest 

U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
John F. Barkley 

U. S. Department of Interior, Geological Survey. 
T. A. Hendricks 

Members-at-large. S. P. Burke, R. E. Gilmore, Dean 
E. A. Holbrook, Charles O'Neill 











It has been our practice to take samples of the 
coal each day as it reaches the boiler or boilers 
where it should be pretty thoroughly mixed on 
account of handling. These samples are kept in 
a container in the boiler room, and at the end of 
each week a composite sample is crushed and 
quartered according to the standard methods. A 
small sealed container is then used for the final 
sample which is sent to one of our centralized 
laboratories for analysis of the ash, fusing point, 
volatile, fixed carbon, and Btu—as received. 

(Of course, a more accurate method of taking 
samples should be used in case a plant test is 
used on any specific coal for determination as to 
its usability.) 

It is important that the analysis be properly 
taken, for if improperly taken, marked errors 
can creep in which make the results unusable. 

These weekly analyses which we receive from 
our various plants are not used for a definite 
hasis of determination of the analysis of the coal 
as received, but the average of these weekly an- 
alyses over a yearly period is considered as fair- 
ly conclusive, and the trend of the analyses—up 
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or down, over a series of weeks, we feel deter. 
mines whether or not the coa! is being maintained 
in quality. 

In conclusion, we believe that it is possible 
for the average purchasing agent to properly 
select his coals without a prehibitive cost by the 
following means:— 

1. By the use of the data card showing the in. 
formation necessary in the selection of coal rela. 
tive to his installation and combustion variations, 

2. The use of the coal selection charts for the 
elimination of unsuitable coals, and in order to 
allow him to lay special emphasis on the factors 
in coal selection which are shown on the charts as 
particularly important for his specific use. 

3. By plant tests on a relatively limited num. 
ber of coals for final selection. 

4. We believe that it is possible in an inex. 
pensive way to take samples and determine the 
average analysis of the coal as received, which, 
although it will not give accurate individual re. 
sults, yet over a period of time will give an aver. 
age result of sufhcient value to control quality 
standards. 





Standards Save Millions, 
Says Purchasing Executive 


Why the purchasing agent has an outstanding 
interest in standards and in the work of the Am- 
erican Standards Association is graphically told 
by C. W. Whitney, executive secretary of the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, in the March issue of Pacific Purchasor. 
Calling attention to the huge savings which pur- 
chasing agents find result from the use of stand- 
ard specifications, Mr. Whitney says: 

“Much has been accomplished during the past 
few years in the way of standards of practice and 
materials and simplification of brands and lines 
of manufacture. You all are doubtless familiar 
with the enormous monetary savings which have 
thus been effected. 

“Many of the national associations such as the 
American Society for Testing Materials, the Elec- 
trical, Mechanical, Mining, Chemical and other 
national societies are continually working very 
effectively along these lines. Our own national 
association has done some splendid work in the 
way of standardization. At the present time our 
past-president, Frank D. Bryant, is east in the 
interest of a simplification of pipe products which 
will effect savings of millions of dollars to ail 
companies in the country. In Seattle. E. H. 


Weaver has done a splendid piece of work. direct- 
ing for several years a committee which is making 
real headway in the standardization of valves and 
fittings. 


“The specifications and standards that these 
national associations evolve eventually go to the 
American Standards Association in New York and 
after their careful and complete investigation, 
correction and modification as well as approval 
by parties interested, issue as American 
Standards. 

“The Bureau of Standards of the Government 
at Washington co-operates fully with the Ameri- 
can Standards Association and these American 
Standards when issued are the final and last word 
in specifications and standards. In our head- 
quarters office we have a complete file of these 
American Standards and they are available to 


anyone.” 
TER. 


Publish Commercial Standard 
On Oak Flooring Grading Rules 


Copies of the Commercial Standard for Oak 
Flooring, CS56-36, just published by the National 
Bureau of Standards, are now available. 

The standard comprises the grading rules of 
the National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which were submitted in December, 1935, 
for approval of all concerned as a commercial 
standard for white- and red-oak flooring. The 
standard became effective for new production on 
March 15, 1936. 

Copies of the standard may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at five cents 
each. 
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Committees Report on Zine Coating, Pipe, 
Coal, Petroleum Products, Sieves, Plaster 


American Society for Testing Materials held 

at Atlantic City during the week of June 29 
to July 3, several sectional committees, for which 
the A.S.T.M. is sponsor or joint sponsor. held 
meetings or reported to the Society. 


Sectional Committee on Zinc Coating of 
Iron and Steel (G8) (J. A. Capp, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, represent- 
ing the A.S.T.M., Chairman )—This committee 
considered and adopted a proposed new set’ of 
by-laws, which had been circulated to the mem- 
bers in draft form several months ago. The by- 
laws provide for closer coordination of the ac- 
livities of this committee with the work of 
AS.T.M. Committee Al5 on Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel. 

Of the standards already approved by this sec- 
tional committee for submittal to the American 
Standards Association, the Standard Specifica- 
tions for Zinc-Coated (Galvanized) Iron or Steel 
Telephone and Telegraph Line Wire (A.S.T.M. 
A 111-33; ASA G8.3-1935) and for Zinc-Coated 
(Galvanized) Iron or Steel Wire Strand (Cable) 
(A.S.T.M. A 122-33: ASA G8.6-1935) are now 
under review by A.S.T.M. Committee A-5. 

A review by A.S.T.M Committee A-5 of the 
general situation relating to the Standard Speci- 
fications for Zinc-Coated (Galvanized) Sheets 
(A.S.T.M. A 93-27; ASA G8b1-1931) has indi- 
cated that it is not desirable at present to under- 
take a revision of these specifications. 

The Society is considering the advancement 
from tentative to standard of Specifications for 
Black and Hot-Dipped Zinc-Coated (Galvanized ) 
Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe for Ordinary 
Uses (A.S.T.M. A120-34T; ASA G8.7-1935). 
Under A.S.T.M. procedure this standard is under 
the supervision of Committee A-1 on Steel. 

Standardization of Dimensions and Mate- 
rial of Wrought-Iron and Wrought-Steel 
Pipe and Tubing (B36) (H. H. Morgan, 
Manager, Rail and Fastenings Dept., Robert 
W. Hunt Co., Chicago, representing the Am- 
erican Society for Testing Materials, Chair- 
man )—The approval by the American Standards 
Association in November. 1935. of the American 


I connection with the Annual Meeting of the 


Progress in Research and 
Standardization Disclosed in 
Committee Reports During An- 
nual Meeting of American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials 


Tentative Standard for Wrought-Iron and 
Wrought-Steel Pipe culminated eight years of 
work by the Sectional Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Dimensions and Material of Wrought-Iron 
and Wrought-Steel Pipe and Tubing. This com- 
mittee has been functioning under the procedure 
of the American Standards Association with the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Society for Testing Materials as 
joint sponsors. 

For material requirements. the tentative stand- 
ard contains parts of. and refers specifically to. 
ten A.S.T.M. and one A.P.I. pipe specifications. 
{ recommends that material be ordered and made 
in accordance with these specifications or subse- 
quent revisions thereof. All of the A.S.T.M. 


specifications have been approved as American 


Standards or American Tentative Standards. In 
order to keep them in step with revisions effected 
in the corresponding A.S.T.M. specifications. re- 
visions or extensions which may be made from 
time to time in A.S.T.M. specifications will be 
referred to the sectional committee for inclusion 
in the pipe standard. 

The sectional committee reports the completion 
of the final standard, ASA B36.10-1935. as ful- 
filling the purpose for which the committee was 
organized: that is, “to coordinate and standardize 
with a view to reducing unnecessary duplication. 
the design. dimensions, and material requirements 
of pipe.” The standard has been published by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Copies may be secured from the American Stand- 
ards Association at 50 cents each. 

The American Society for Testing Materials is 
now considering asking the sectional committee 
to make recommendations on the desirability of 
submitting the following standards to the ASA 
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for approval as American Standard: 

Specifications for Electric-Fusion-Welded Steel Pipe for 
High Temperature and High-Pressure Service (A.S.T.M. 
A 155-34 T) 

Seamless Alloy-Steel Pipe for Service at Temperatures 
from 750 to 1100 deg F (A.S.T.M. A 158-35 T) 

These two specifications are now before the 
A.S.T.M. for adoption as standard. 

Classification of Coals (M20) (A. C. Field- 
ner, Chief, Technologic Branch, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, representing the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chairman )—This sectional committee reported 
that its program is going forward actively. It 
recommended that the Tentative Specifications for 
Classification of Coals by Rank (A.S.T.M. D 388- 
35 T). revised to substitute the agglomeration test 
for the agglutination test, and the Tentative Spe- 
cifications for Classification of Coals by Grade 
(A.S.T.M. D 389-34T), be continued as tentative 
ir order to allow further opportunity for criti- 
cism. 

A Method for Designating the Size of Coal from 
Its Screen Analysis is being recommended for 
publication as tentative. 

The sectional committee has recommended to 
the A.S.T.M. that the first two of these standards 
be submitted to the ASA for approval as Ameri- 
can Tentative Standard. 

The committee reported that the research pro- 
eram under its supervision is being continued. 
Recently, the Illinois State Geological Survey 
applied the present tentative specifications for 
rank and grade classification to Illinois coals, the 
report said. 

The work of the technical committees and sub- 
committees under this sectional committee is dis- 
cussed in A.S.T.M. Preprint 67, containing the 
report of the committee. Copies are available 
from the ASA or from the A.S.T.M. headquarters, 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, at 25 cents. 

Petroleum Products’ and_ Lubricants 
(Z11) (T. A. Boyd, General Motors Corpor- 
ation, representing the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Chairman )—This sectional 
committee. which held its organization meeting 
January, 1936, met again in Atlantic City on 
July 1. 

The following officers were elected: 

T. A. Boyd, General Motors Corporation, chair- 

man 

T. G. Delbridge. Atlantic Refining Company. 

vice-chairman 

The following members, with the chairman 
end vice-chairman of the committee. make up the 
Executive Committee: 

R. P. Anderson, American Petroleum Institute 

G. B. Karelitz, Columbia University 

C. A. Lunn, Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


J. B. Rather, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
M. J. Reed, Diesel Engine Manufacturers Association 
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R. E. Hess, Assistant Secretary, American Spo. 
ciety for Testing Materials, was appointed secre. 
tary of the committee. 

Since the original announcement of the person. 
nel of the committee in the June issue of INpvs. 
TRIAL STANDARDIZATION, the Motor Truck Asso. 
ciation of America and the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators have accepted invitations 
to be represented on the sectional committee. 


At the July 1 meeting the committee had be. 
fore it a report from its Organization Committee, 
authorized at the January meeting to prepare 
recommendations for the organization of the com. 
mittee and the conduct of its work. By-laws pre. 
pared by the Organization Committee were adopt. 
ed by the sectional committee. 

It was announced that a re-worded scope, which 
liad been accepted by the membership of the sec. 
tional committee in April was approved by the 
ASA Standards Council on May 15. The scope 
now reads: 

Specifications, methods of test and nomenclature re. 
lating to crude petroleum and petroleum products (prod- 
ucts derived in whole or in part from petroleum) other 
than organic chemicals, products used medicinally, and 
road, paving, waterproofing, and_ electrical insulating 
materials. 

The Organization Committee reported that it 
liad given consideration to the functions of the 
sectional committee and the general principles 
that should underlie its methods of operation. 
Within the scope as defined above, the functions 
of the committee were considered to include the 
following: 

1. To coordinate activities of various groups. 

2. To encourage work believed to be valuable. 

3. To outline programs for work not adequate- 
ly under way and to determine the most suitable 
agencies for carrying out such programs. 

4. To make recommendations respecting new 
standards and revisions of existing standards. 

The Organization Committee also reported that 
studies had been made of work now in progress 
in the field of petroleum products, of interest to 
the sectional committee, both of a standardization 
and research nature. Information with respect to 
specific projects in the petroleum products field 
had been prepared and the reports distributed to 
members of the sectional committee. 

This information, the sectional committee 
agreed, will be studied and may be published 
later. 

The sectional committee authorized the appoint: 
ment of a study committee to prepare a general 
discussion of the physical properties of lubricants 
under conditions of boundary lubrication. This 
action was taken in line with recommendations of 
the Organization Committee. 

The sectional committee endorsed the work on 
oxidation now being carried on by Subcommittee 
IV, Technical Committee B on Motor Oils, of 
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AS.T.M. Committee D-2. This action had been 


recommended by the Organization Committee, 
with the further suggestion that the work be ex- 
pedited and made as “usable as possible to Diesel 
applications as well. 

The committee also accepted recommendations 
that the general question of Diesel lubricating 
oils seems deserving of study and that the work 
of Technical Committee B of Committee D-2 be 
broadened to include such studies. It was sug- 
gested that this study be carried on in cooperation 


with the Diesel Engine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. ’ 
The American Transit Association’s request 


that specifications be developed for gasoline for 
use in heavy-duty commercial vehicles was also 
considered by the committee. The request was 
referred to Technical Committee A on Gasoline 
of A.S.T.M. Committee D-2. 

To concur with recommendations of A.S.T.M. 
Committee D-2, revisions and change of status of 
several standard methods of test, which had been 
previously approved by the ASA were referred to 
letter-ballot of the sectional committee. Details 
of these revisions may be found in A.S.T.M. 1936 
Preprint Number 63, Report of Committee D-2 
on Petroleum Products and Lubricants, available 
from the ASA or the A.S.T.M. at 25 cents. 

Plastering (A42) (Walter R. McCornack, 
Architect, Cleveland, representing the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, Chairman )—At 
its meeting in Atlantic City, July 2. the commit- 
tee elected Walter R. McCornack, architect, Cleve- 
land, chairman. Mr. McCornack represents the 
American Institute of Architects on the commit- 
tee. LL. E. Kern. member at large. was elected 


vice-chairman; and J. W. McBurney. National 
Bureau of Standards, secretary. F. R. Wragg. 


Specifications Writer, Housing Division, Public 
Works Administration, Washington, was elected 
drafting secretary to prepdre drafts of specifica- 
tions for the consideration of the committee. 

Although some years ago the committee was of 
the opinion that a single standard would result 
from its work, it was agreed at this recent meet- 
ing that separate documents covering different 
phases of plastering might be developed in case 
revisions now under way indicate the desirability 
of issuing separate documents. It was pointed 
out to the committee that the Gypsum Association 
has already published, as its standards, the sec- 
tions on gypsum plastering which were prepared 
some time ago by the gypsum plastering subcom- 
mittee. Also. the Portland Cement Association 
has issued standards for stueco, which will be 
available to the committee as a basis for stand- 
ards on this phase of the project, 

Sieves (Z23) (Dr. L. T. Work, Depart- 


ment of Chemical Engineering, Columbia 
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University, representing the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, Chairman )—At the 
June meeting of the Sectional Committee on 
Sieves for Testing Purposes, consideration was 
given to the recent canvass of the committee on a 
draft prepared by subcommittees. The draft now 
before the committee contains requirements for 
both coarse and fine testing sieves with square 
openings and also punch plate sieves with rou 

The committee 


openings. agreed to giv’ c 
study to the desirability of prepar’ tw iore 
standards rather than the <'rcle « now 
before the committee. 


Increase Use of Standards 
For Airplane Materials 


Testing products of manufacturers against 
established specifications and standards to de- 
velop new and acceptable sources of supply for 
aircraft materials and accessories has been an 
important phase of the work of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, U. S. Navy, according to a recent 
report of the Aeronautics Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The past year has been characterized by an in- 
creased volume of specification writing. the re- 
port says. Many items hitherto purchased pro- 
prietarily have been reduced to specification 
form, to be purchased on the open market, under 
established functional requirements. The gen- 
eral specifications for airplane design are being 
constantly revised in the light of experience, with 
particular emphasis on maintenance characteris- 
tics. Airplane-type specifications for contract 
purposes have increased in number. Army-Navy 
standardization has continued and the new speci- 
fications will be brought into agreement between 
the two services and made the subject of stand- 
ardization. 

— 
Add Four Widths of Cotton Duck 
In Revised Recommendation 

The Standing Committee in charge of Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendation R27, Cotton Duck, 
has suggested a revision of this recommendation. 
and the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
National Bureau of Standards has mailed copies 
to all interests for consideration and approval. 

The recommendation, which originally became 
effective November 1, 1924. lists the standard 
numbers and regular widths of sail and wide 
duck. 

The proposed revision adds four widths. in two 
numbers of wide duck. 

Copies of the proposed revision. in mimeo- 
sraphed form. may be obtained from the Division 
of Simplified Practice, National Bureau of Stand- 


ards. Washington, D. C. 
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Manufacturers Adopt Standards 
For Air Conditioning 


Application engineering standards for comfort 
air conditioning have been adopted by the Air 
Conditioning Manufacturers’ Association, — the 
ACMA Washington office announced in releasing 
copies of the standards for publication. In mak- 
ing the release, ACMA draws attention to the fact 
that these standards are actually “recommended 
practice” for ACMA Members, pending the form- 
ulation of an adequate national standard for air 
conditioning application under the sponsorship 
of the proper technical societies. 

It is expected that there will be some further 
minor modifications during the next month or so 
in these application standards adopted by ACMA. 

That these interim standards are the result of 
consideration by leading air conditioning tech- 
nicians is demonstrated by the personnel of the 
ACMA Technical and Code Committee responsi- 
ble for the formulation of this new code. The 
committee members are: 

Donald French, Chairman, Carrier Engineering Corporation 
F. H. Faust, General Electric Company 

Elliott Harrington, General Electric Company 

A. F. Karlson, Parks-Cramer Company 

C. E. Lewis, Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning Corp. 

A. J. Mallinckrodt, Baker Ice Machine Company, Inc. 
L. S. Morse, York Ice Machinery Corporation 

Dr. L. A. Philipp, Kelvinator Corporation 

R. E. Robillard, Frigidaire Corporation 

Harry Sloan, The Vilter Manufacturing Company 

R. M. Stikeleather, B. F. Sturtevant Company 

E. R. Wolfert, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 

Company 

Dr. J. R. Zwickl, De La Vergne Engine Company 

Copies of the Interim Code of Application En- 
gineering Standards for Air Conditioning for Com- 
fort may be obtained from the Air Conditioning 
Manufacturers’ Association. 915 Southern Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C. 


British Issue Seven New 
Vegetable Oil Standards 

Seven new British Standard Specifications for 
vegetable oils have just been issued by the Brit- 
ish Standards Institution in further development 
of the setting up of a comprehensive series of na- 
tionally agreed standards for vegetable oils. 

These specifications deal with the Crude Maize. 
Crude Palm Kernel, Crude Soya Bean, Perilla. 
Refined Cotton Seed. Sesame. and Castor Oils and 
have been prepared by the special Vegetable Oils 
Committee of the Chemical Division of the Brit- 
ish Standards Institution. This committee has 
been actively working during the past two years. 

Limits are laid down for impurities. color. re- 
fractive index, iodine and saponification values 
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and acidity, etc., and standard methods of tex 
for determining these properties are included jy 
appendices. The details of these tests, as in the 
case of the previously issued standards for vege. 
table oils, have been arrived at after careful ex. 
amination of existing methods of analysis. parti. 
cularly from the standpoint of accuracy and re. 
liability. The limits have been fixed by agree. 
ment between the principal users and manufac. 
turers, and experimental work has been carried 
out by the committee in practical verification of 
the methods. 

Copies of the seven new British Standard Speci- 
fications may be ordered through the office of the 
American Standards Association. The reference 
numbers of the new specifications are as follows: 
No. 650-1936, Castor Oil; No. 651-1936, Crude 
Maize Oil; No. 652-1936, Crude Palm Kernel 
Oil: No. 653-1936. Crude Soya Bean Oil; No. 
654-1936. Perilla Oil: No. 655-1936, Refined 
Cotton Seed Oil; No. 656-1936. Sesame Oil. 


Standardization Saves 
$25,000 In One Year 


Metal washers occur in most every product as- 
sembly. Before any attention was given to this 
subject, each department designing its own wash- 
ers and authorizing stock for their use. there was 
an astounding array of washers of all sizes. 
When a study was undertaken, it was found that 
there were 1.350 varieties, and that several sizes 
had been designed as many as five times by dif- 
ferent departments. When standardization had 
been completed. 150 sizes were found to be ade- 
quate. The saving in one year was $25.000 be- 
cause of reduced inventory and_ lower tool- 
replacement costs.—R. FE. Hellmund and D. F. 
Miner, “Establishing ‘Standards for Materials,” 
reprinted from Product Engineering. 


Los Angeles Dealers to Sell 
Only Grade-Marked Lumber 


The Lumber and Allied Products Institute. Los 
Angeles. which represents 80 per cent of the vol: 
ume of the retail lumber business in Los Angeles. 
has adopted a plan whereby its members will sell 
only officially grade-marked Douglas Fir Boards. 
Dimension and Timbers. The grade mark of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. which will 
be used. is so closely supervised. it is reported. as 
practically to guarantee that grades are up to 
American lumber standards. A local advertising 
program is being conducted as a means of fur: 
thering the plan. 
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Gas Association Adds Water-Heating Units 
To Standard Listing Requirements Program 


by 
Harry W. Smith, Jr. 


American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories 


field of different varieties of units designed 

to convert non-automatic water heating 
equipment to completely modern and automatic 
operation has spurred the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Subcommittee on Approval Requirements 
for Gas Water Heaters to development of Listing 
Standards for Attachable Gas Water Heating 
Units without Water-Carrying Parts. The first 
draft of the new set of listing requirements has 
just been completed by the sponsoring committee 
and should be printed and distributed in tenta- 
tive form for criticism and comment in June. 


T VHE recent appearance in the gas appliance 


For Low-Income Market 


The new types of gas-using units covered by 
the new standards consist principally of hot-water 
tank insulating shells or materials, supplied with 
small gas burners and suitable controls in such a 
manner that the attachable unit may be installed 
upon an ordinary hot-water storage tank to form 
a complete automatic storage gas water heater. 
They are intended primarily for lower-income 
markets anxious to enjoy the benefits of automatic 
gas water heating without buying and installing 
complete new appliances. Generally. for obvious 
reasons, the Btu per hour input to such an attach- 
able unit is relatively small, so that the equivalent 
of a slow-recovery type of automatic storage 
heater is the result of its application. The ther- 
mostats on the attachable units brought to the 
Laboratories’ attention to date are either of the 
conventional type extending through the tank wall 
into the stored water or of a type the thermal 





Reprinted from the American Gas Association Monthly, 


June, 1936. 


New Requirements May Be 
Submitted to ASA _ Sectional 
Committee This Fall 


element of which lies along and outside of the 
tank wall but in close contact therewith. 

By and large the new requirements drafted for 
the listing of attachable water-heater units with- 
out water-carrying parts are identical to those 
used for the approval of complete storage gas 
water heaters. They specify that the attachable 
unit shall be installed as per the manufacturer's 
instructions upon a standard variety of storage 
water vessel of diameter and height corresponding 
to that for which the unit is designed, and then 
the whole assembly tested as a storage water 
heater. It is required that the diameter and shell 
sheet height of water tanks for which attachable 
units are designed be specified on the name plate. 


Utmost safety and a 70 per cent thermal efh- 


ciency is mandatory. 

Finishing touches were put upon the new set 
of standards at the Gas Water Heater Subcom- 
mittee’s April 16-17 meeting in Cleveland. It is 
expected that early this fall the group will con- 
vene once again to consider all suggestions re- 
ceived from the industry during July and August 
and to revise the standards, if necessary. for sub- 
mittal to the ASA Sectional Committee, Project 
721, A.G.A. Approval Requirements Committee, 
for final adoption. 


May Be Effective in 1938 


If the program is not disrupted by vital new 
developments, completed and final American 
Standard Listing Requirements for Attachable 
Gas Water Heating Units without Water-Carrying 
Parts should be published and available by mid- 
1937, and go into effect on January 1, 1938. 
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Courtesy of Delaware & Hudson Railroad Monthly 


Standard gage of tracks, align- 
ment, and proper surfaces are 
checked in this rail car containing 
testing mechanisms. It is hauled 
over all main and branch line 
tracks of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad twice annually and _ its 
findings are recorded. This in- 
formation is then combined with 
that furnished by the Hallade re- 
corder and the inspection commit- 
tee to determine the prize winners 
among section foremen for the 
best records in maintaining their 
track, as well as those whose track 
has shown the greatest improve- 
ment during one year. 

The standard gage on this and 
other American railroads is 4 feet 
614 inches between the inside faces 
of the rail. 


Standards Committee Plans 
Research Program on Pipe 


Plans to develop engineering information and 
data on mechanical refrigeration as a basis for 
standards and to collect information as to actual 
operating costs of cooling systems were an- 
nounced by the Committee on Standards of the 
Heating. Piping. and Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors National Association in its annual report 
recently. 

The program would include the collection of 
data on mechanical refrigeration which could be 
used in calculating requirements for plants de- 
signed for quick freezing of foods and vegetables. 
skating rinks, ice plants, and other commercial 
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refrigeration practice. This material may also 
include data for apartment building refrigeration 
and small commercial installations, commonly 
known as multiple refrigeration. ; 

The information collected on operating costs 
of cooling systems would include systems where 
ice is used as a cooling medium and also systems 
where mechanical refrigeration is used. 

New tables recently prepared by the committee 
cover recommendations for ventilation require. 
ments, new tables for sensible and latent heat for 
the human body both for men at rest and for men 
doing light work, tables of pipe sizes for liquid 
and suction lines for five of the most commonly 
used refrigerants. table of weights of refrigerants 
in liquid lines for the same five refrigerants, and 
additional and revised data on heat gain from 
some kitchen and hospital equipment. 

The Committee hopes to secure the cooperation 
of several manufacturers in the preparation of 
tests of pipe sizes for forced hot water heating to 
show what size of pipe is best to produce noiseless 
and vibrationless operation. Negotiations are 
now under way with the Mechanical Engineering 
Department of Case School of Applied Science to 
arrange for cooperation in carrying out such tests. 
Although there is at present little practical data 
available on this subject. several manufacturers 
and the Chicago Association of the Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors Na- 
tional Association have brought out standards. 
the use of which will furnish valuable data. The 
chairman of the Standards Committee expressed 
the opinion that in some of these standards. the 
pipe sizes were reduced below the safe limit for 
elimination of noise and vibration. 

The Standards Committee of this association is 
cooperating in the work of the Sectional Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Pipe Flanges and 
Fittings and the Sectional Committee on Ap- 
proval and Installation Requirements for Gas- 
Burning Appliances, as well as several other com- 
mittees under American Standards Association 
procedure. 


Australian Standards Association 
Adds Standard Grades to Program 


In addition to technical and engineering stand- 
ards issued by the Standards Association of Aus- 
tralia. work is being started on standardization 
of grades for agricultural products. and of ma- 
chinery and appliances used in agriculture, it was 
annouced recently. Safety code work has already 
heen developed as an important part of the Asso- 
ciation’s program. Outstanding safety codes 
adopted recently have been those for elevator in- 
stallations and crane and hoist installations. 
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Cincinnati Uses Standard Specifications 
To Save Money in Coordinated Buying 


Standardization of specifications for major 
commodities is cited as one of the most import- 
ant features in the success of Cincinnati’s co- 
ordinated purchasing program by Harry H. Fite. 
acting secretary, Hamilton County Purchasing 
Committee. in charge of the co-ordinated buying. 

“Co-ordinated purchasing has paid substantial 
dividends in the form of economies that can be 
counted in dollars and cents,” says Mr. Fite in 
Public Management, February, 1936. “For ex- 
ample, a survey of the lubricating oils used by 
the county has resulted in a reduction in the num- 
ber of oil items from eight to four and the part- 
time secretary of the joint committee has aided 
the county purchasing agent in improvings lubri- 
cating oil specifications.” 

The plan of co-ordinated purchasing was be- 
sun in 1931 when the city, county, and school 
hoard made a substantial saving in the joint pur- 
chase of 100,000 tons of coal. The purchasing 
agents of these three units have met almost every 
week during the last four years, with the result 
that the field of joint purchases has been expand- 
ed to include a wide variety of items. The plan 
developed gradually by discussion at committee 
meetings on agreements and contracts which each 
of the several units had pending. In the case 
where articles were used by all units and specifi- 


cations could be agreed upon, vendors were re- 
quested to submit bids on the combined require- 
ments of the three units. 

Experience has resulted in the evolution of the 
following procedure: 

]. Standardization of specifications for major 
commodities as a continuing process. 

2. Reduction of bid forms and price inquiry 
to a single standard for all the units, to eliminate 
possible misunderstandings with vendors. 

3. Establishment of uniform legal conditions 
in contract bid forms. 

4. Estimate of all departmental needs by each 
unit. so that purchases of a year’s supply can be 
made at one time. 

5. Adoption of uniform contracting dates by 
the three units. 

With the recent addition of the University of 
Cincinnati (a municipal university) and the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library to the group originally 
composed of the City of Cincinnati, Hamilton 
County. and the board of education, a special 
study was undertaken to investigate items now 
being purchased separately. This was done with 
a view to improving specifications so that as 
many articles as possible can be included among 
those bought by the joint method. 





British Standardize 
University Colors 


Even so scholastic a tradition as the colors 
worn by a university crew may require standards. 
according to a pamphlet received recently from 
England. 

It seems that originally “Oxford” and “Cam- 
bridge” blue worn by the athletes of those two 
famous universities were fixed. unalterable colors. 
but with the manufacture of favors to be worn at 
Boat Races and other events. the colors lost their 
tue individual character, and became anything 
from bright sapphire to so-called navy blue on 
the one hand and pale sky to deep turquoise on 
the other. 

Now there is no longer need for confusion as 
to the true shade of “Cambridge” “Oxford” 
blue. The standard color has been determined 
in each case and is featured in the British Color 
Council Dictionary of Color Standards. 

The Dictionary. which gives standard colors 
for a wide variety of color names, has been set up 
as an Empire Standard for use throughout the 


British Empire. and is facilitating orders for ma- 
terial which call for color designations. It was 
approved by the British Standards Institution as 
a British Standard some time ago, after having 
been prepared by the British Color Council. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 
For Honey Packages Revised 

A revision of the Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R-156-34 for Containers for Extracted 
Honey. substituting 24 and 48 ounces avoirdupois 
for pint and quart designations, has been sub- 
mitted by the standing committee in charge to 
the Division of Simplified Practice, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

The recommendation establishes a simplified 
schedule of sizes (capacities) of glass containers 
and tin containers for extracted honey. 

Copies of the proposed revision, in mimeo- 
graphed form. may be obtained gratis from the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National Bureau 
of Standards. Washington, D. C. 
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Pettibone and Adams Re-Elected 


To Head Safety Code 


C. E. Pettibone, representing the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Companies, was 
re-elected chairman of the Safety Code Correlat- 
ing Committee, general administrative body in 
direct charge of all safety code work of the Am- 
erican Standards Association, at its meeting in 
New York recently. L. F. Adams, representing 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, was re-elected vice-chairman. 

Other members of the Executive Committee. 
also re-elected, are: 

Holger Jensen, National Board of Casualty and 

Surety Underwriters 
W. D. Keefer, National Safety Council 


John Roach, International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
H. A. Schultz, American Iron and Steel In- 

stitute 
V. A. Zimmer. International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions 


Committee 


Several new members of the Safety Code Cor. 
relating Committee have been appointed: 


W. P. Elstun, representing the ASA Telephone 


Group (alternate) 
David C. Fenner, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association 
H. H. Judson. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers (alternate) 
H. L. Miner. National Fire Protection Asso. 
ciation 
Dr. P. A. Neal, U. S. Treasury Department. 
Public Health Service (alternate) 
Raymond C Nicaise, International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Comnis. 
sions 
Harry A. Schultz, American [ron and Steel In- 
stitute 
Cyril Ainsworth, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Standards Association and engineer in 
charge of safety code work, is secretary of the 
Safety Code Correlating Committee. 





Safety Code Correlating 
Committee Represents 
Wide Range of Interest 


The widely representative nature of 
the Safety Code Correlating Committee 
is shown in the following list of mem- 
bers of the committee: 


C. E. Pettibone, National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies, Chair- 
man 

L. F. Adams, National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association, Vice-Chairman 
American Gas Association, James B. Douglas, John 

V. Postles (alt.) 

American Iron and Steel Institute, Harry A. Schultz 

American Petroleum Institute, H. N. Blakeslee, 
D. V. Stroop (alt.) 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, T. A. 
Walsh, Jr.. H. H. Judson (alt.) 

American Society of Safety Engineers, Engineering 
Section, National Safety Council, A. S. Regula, 
G. E. Sanford (alt.) 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, David C. 
Fenner, William J. Cronin (alt.) 

Electric Light & Power Group, C. R. Beardsley, 
A. B. Campbell (alt.) 


International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, John H. Hall, Jr., T. P. Kearns, J. P. 
Meade (alt.) 

International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, Charles E. Baldwin, 
O. B. Chapman (alt.), Raymond C. Nicaise, W. 
H. Nickels, Jr. (alt), Sharpe Jones, George P. 
Keogh, William M. Knerr (alt.), John Roach, 
T. A. Wilson (alt.), Verne A. Zimmer (alt.) 

National Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, C. E. Pettibone, David S. Beyer (alt.) 

National Board of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, Holger Jensen, W. M. Graff (alt.) 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association, L. 
F. Adams, Frank Thornton, Jr. (alt.) 

National Fire Protection Association, H. L. Miner, 
C. W. Rulon (alt.) 

National Industrial Conference Board, Ine. 

National Safety Council, W. Dean Keefer, W. S. 
Paine (alt.) 

Telephone Group (Bell Telephone System), J. R. 
Shea, W. P. Elstun (alt.) 

U. S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards, M. G. Lloyd, John A. Dickinson 
(alt.) 

U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Verne A. Zimmer, R. P. Blake (alt.) 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Swen Kjaer, William H. Klinehanse (alt.) 

U. S. Department of Labor, William Green 

U. S. Treasury Department—Publice Health Service. 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, Dr. P. A. Neal (alt.) 


Honorary Member, Ethelbert Stewart 
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Heading the safety code program of the Am- 
erican Standards Association, and bringing to- 
gether representatives of management, insurance 
agencies, government departments, manufacturers 
of machinery and equipment, and labor, the 
Safety Code Correlating Committee has already 
recommended 40 safety codes to the Standards 
Council for approval. 

Outstanding among the codes approved are 
those on abrasive wheels, punch presses, foun- 
dries, head and eye protection, elevators. indus- 
trial sanitation, woodworking, safety glass. colors 
for traffic signals, and traffic control devices. 

One of the most important phases of the pro- 
gram now under way is the work on industria] 
diseases. The National Advisory Committee. ap- 
pointed to determine at what point dusts and 
gases are dangerous to the health of workers. is 
working under the jurisdiction of the Safety Code 
Correlating Committee. 

Inspection of automobiles. grandstands. acci- 
dent statistics, work in compressed air, exhaust 
systems, and ventilation of buildings are some of 
the more important subjects covered by projects 
now under way. 


ASA Board Acts to Organize 
Company Member Forum 


The Board of Directors of the American Stand- 
ards Association took definite action at its meet- 
ing on June 24 to organize a company member 
forum on standardization problems. The chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the ASA Standards 
Council were named to serve as a steering com- 
mittee to proceed with the organization and de- 
velopment of the forum. subject to the approval 
of the Board. 

Such a forum would serve as a medium for the 
free exchange of information on company stand- 
ardization work, at the discretion of those partici- 
pating. The organization and evaluation of 
standardization work. the introduction of com- 
pany standards into practice. and the adaptation 
of American Standards to company usage are 
some of the problems which may be discussed. 

Some of the company members whose repre- 
sentatives attended an informal conference on 
May 14 and indicated their interest in the pro- 
posed forum are: 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y. 

E. I. duPont deNemours Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 

General Electric Company 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

RCA Manufacturing Company 


Walworth Company 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


The conference recommended that membership 
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in the forum should be limited to company mem- 
bers of the American Standards Association (both 
individual companies and companies of Group 
Members) and to those company members having 
a substantial interest in standardization and will- 
ing to contribute technically to the forum. It was 
suggested that meetings might be held three or 
four times a year and that the American Stand- 
ards Association would be called upon merely to 
furnish facilities for their work. 

Individual efforts have been made by the stand- 
ards engineers of various companies to exchange 
ideas on methods of applying standards and or- 
ganizing their departments, it was said at the in- 
formal conference, and this forum is expected to 
furnish a means for co-ordinating and simplifying 
these efforts. Very few raw material specifica- 
tions or data are of such a confidential nature 
that they can not be discussed with others, it was 
pointed out, and engineers have found exchange 
of information valuable. 


A.S.T.M. Committee Recommends 
Revision on Insulating Oils 


The American Society for Testing Materials’ 
Committee on Electrical Insulating Materials- 
D-9—is recommending the adoption as standard 
of the tentative revision proposed last year in the 
Standard Methods of Testing Electrical Insulat- 
ing Oils (A.S.T.M. D 117-33; ASA C59.2-1935). 
The standard methods were approved by the Am- 
erican Standards Association as American Stand- 
ard in 1935 on the recommendation of the Sec- 
tional Committee on Electrical Insulating Ma- 
terials (C59). 

If the revision is adopted as standard by the 
American Society for Testing Materials and by 
the Sectional Committee on Electrical Insulating 
Materials (C59). the methods of test in their re- 
vised form will be submitted to the ASA for 
approval. 


Government Approves 
Federal Specifications 
The following Federal Specifications have been 
approved for all Government purchases of the 
material covered: 
Butter. Amendment-4—C-B-801—5 cents 
Burlap; jute. Amendment-1—CCC-B-811—5 cents 
Paper; stencil, board—UU-P-543—5 cents 
Road and Paving Materials; general specifications (meth- 
ods for sampling and _ testing)—SS-R-406—10 cents 
Wax, floor; liquid and paste—P-W-141—5 cents 
Copies of the specifications may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
prices shown. 
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Newly Published Standards 
Now Available from ASA 


Recently approved American Standards have 
been published and made available through the 
office of the American Standards Association. 
These standards, which have all been announced 
in previous issues of INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZA- 
TION, are: 


Symbol Title Price 
A40.1-1935 Cast-Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings 65c 
A40.2-1936 Brass Fittings for Flared Copper Tubes 35c 
A50.1-1936 Specifications for Billet-Steel Concrete 

Reinforcement Bars (ASTM A15-35) 25c 
A50.2-1936 Specifications for Rail-Steel Concrete 

Reinforcement Bars (ASTM A16-35) 25c 
A50.3-1936 Specifications for Cold-Drawn Steel Wire 

for Concrete Reinforcement (ASTM 


A82-34) 25c 
B18.3-1936 Socket Set Screws and Socket Head Cap 
Screws 40c 


B36.10-1935 Wrought-Iron and Wrought-Steel Pipe  50c 
C50-1936 Rotating Electrical Machinery $1.30 
C62-1936 Lightning Arresters (AIEE No. 28 
March-1936) 30c 
K20.1-1936 Method of Test for Cubic Foot Weight 
of Crushed Bituminous Coal (ASTM 


D291-29) 295¢ 


K20.2-1936 Method of Test for Cubic Foot Weight 
of Coke (ASTM D292-29) 25c 
K20.3-1936 Method of Tumbler Test for Coke 
(ASTM D294-29) 25c 
K20.4-1936 Method of Shatter Test for Coke 
(ASTM D141-23) 25c 


K20.5-1936 Method of Test for Volume of Cell 
Space of Lump Coke (ASTM D167- 


24) 

K21.1-1936 Method of Test for Determination of 
Toluol Insoluble Matter in Rosin 
(Chiefly Sand, Chips, Dirt and Bark) 
(ASTM D269-30) 25c 

Safety Codes for the Prevention of Dust 
Explosions (Bulletin 6-17, Bur. of 
Labor Stat.) 10c 

Bulletin includes: 

Z12.1-1935 Installation of Pulverized- 
Fuel Systems 

Prevention of Dust Explo- 
sions in Starch Factories 

Prevention of Dust Explo- 
sions in Flour and Feed 
Mills 

Prevention 
sions in 
Elevators 

Prevention of Dust Explo- 
sions in Woodworking 
Plants 

Z14.2-1935 Drawings and Drafting Room Practice, 

Graphical Symbols 45¢ 

Z17.1-1936 Preferred Numbers 25c 

Z21.19-1936 Approval Requirements for Refriger- 
ators Using Gas Fuel 40c 

Noise Measurement 25c 

Sound Level Meters for Measurement of 
Noise and other Sounds 25c 

Safety Code for Safety Glass for Glazing 
Motor Vehicles Operating on Land 
Highways 20c 

Reference Data for Periodicals 15c 


Z12 


Z12.2-1935 
Z12.3-1935 


Z12.4-1935 of Dust Explo- 


Terminal Grain 


Z12.5-1935 


7.24.2-1936 
Z24.3-1936 


Z26.1-1935 


Z29.1-1935 
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Z30.2-1936 Recommended Practice for Thermal An- 


alysis of Steel (ASTM E14-33) 25c 
CS53-35 Colors and Finishes for Cast Stone 5c 
CS54-35 Mattresses for Hospitals 5c 
CS55-35 Mattresses for Institutions 5c 
CS57-36 Book Cloths, Buckrams and Impreg- 


nated Fabrics for Bookbinding Pur- 
poses except Library Bindings 5c 
Company Members and Member-Bodies of the 
American Standards Association are entitled to 
20 per cent discount on all standards approved 


by the ASA. 


Thomas Represents 
ASA In Cleveland 


Charles J. Thomas, new Secretary-Manager, 
Cleveland Engineering Society, is now acting as 
local representative for the American Standards 
Association in Cleveland. He succeeds Carlton 
R. Sabin, who is resigning to enter the commer- 
cial field. 

Before taking office with the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society in April this year, Mr. Thomas 
had experience with the New York Telephone 
Company, with the Federal Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, with the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club. 

Local representatives of the American Stand- 
ards Association keep files of ASA publications 
for the use of local business organizations, and 
act as publicity agents to bring new standards 
and safety codes to the attention of their local 
newspapers and publicity agencies. 

Other local representatives are: 


F. V. Bistrup, Industrial Department Secretary, 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

FE. D. Strickland, Executive Secretary, Engi- 
neering Society of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Monroe L. Patzig, Secretary-Treasurer, Engi- 
neers Club of Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. 
Bernard Moll, Secretary, Grand Rapids Engi- 

neers Club, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

William H. Sanford, Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Engineers Club of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

K. F. Treschow, Secretary, Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. L. Angevine, Executive Secretary, Rochester 
Engineering Society, Rochester, N. Y. 

C. W. Whitney, Executive Secretary, Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif. 

Professor George S. Wilson, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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British Complete Series 
Of Solvent Standards 


Two new British Standard Specifications for 
Solvents have just been issued by the British 
Standards Institution. These specifications deal 
with carbon disulphide and ethyl lactate and are 
the last in the series of nationally agreed upon 
standards for solvents prepared by a technical 
committee of the Chemical Division of the Brit- 
ish Standards Institution. This committee has 
been actively working for the last three years. 

Limits are laid down in the specifications for 
specific gravity, distillation, acidity, alkalinity, 
etc. Standard methods of test for determining 
these properties are included in appendices. The 
details of the tests adopted have jbeen arrived at 
after careful examination of ein methods of 
analysis, particularly from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy and reliability, and in many cases experi- 
mental work has been carried out by members of 
the committee in practical verification of the 
methods. The limits specified have been fixed by 
agreement between the principal users and manu- 
facturers. 

The Specifications for Solvents issued previous- 
ly by the Institution provide for acetone, ethyl, 
methyl and butyl alcohols, diacetone alcohol and 
amyl, butyl and ethyl acetates, dibutyl phthalate, 
diethyl phthalate, carbon tetrachloride, glacial 
acetic, dilute acetic and technical acetic acids. 
hexachlorethane, technical ether and trichlorethy- 
lene. 

The two new British Standards are listed as 
Carbon Disulphide No. 662-1936 and Ethyl Lac- 
tate No. 663-1936, and may be ordered through 
the American Standards Association. 


Butter Grades Raise 
Quality Standards 


Butter grades are coming into use in some 
states and though they do not affect food value 
they do raise quality standards. In Oregon when 
compulsory grade labeling went into effect, less 
than a quarter of the butter was high enough 
quality to be marked Grade A. A year later, 
three-fifths of it was graded A, creameries were 
making less and less Grade B, and Grade C had 
almost disappeared from the market. 

Grade A butter in Oregon is butter that by 
Federal standards would rate “92-score” or bet- 
ter. “93-score” is about the highest marking that 
butter ever gets. Though only a fraction of 
America’s butter is graded by Government grad- 
ers, all butter at wholesale is sold by score. 
Some manufacturers use the Government grading 
service and present it to consumers with the cer- 
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tificate of grade in the package. It is the best 
assurance consumers can find for purity and high 
quality in the butter they buy.—Consumer’s 


Guide, May 18. 


Revise Simplified Practice 
Recommendation for Metal Lath 


The current revision of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R3, Metal Lath, has been ac- 
corded the required degree of acceptance by the 
industry, effective from July 1, 1936, according 
to an announcement by the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards. The re- 
vised recommendation will be identified as Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation R3-36, Metal 
Lath (Expanded and Sheet). 

The original recommendation, which became 
effective July 1, 1924, established a simplified 
schedule of sizes and varieties of metal lath. The 
revision covers certain additions and eliminations 
to meet current needs. 

Until ready in printed form, copies of this re- 
vised Simplified Practice Recommendation in 
mimeographed form may be obtained gratis from 
the Division of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 





The ASA 


The American Standards As- 
sociation is a federation of 
national groups dealing with 
standardization. Through it 
government, industry, labor, 
and the consumer work to- 
gether in the development of 
mutually satisfactory stand- 
ards. 


It serves as a clearing house 
through which these groups 
unify their standardization ef- 
forts to form a single consis- 
tent set of American Standards. 


It acts as the authoritative 
channel for international co- 
operation in standardization. 




















Smaller Variety— 
Bigger Profits! 


How Can You Satisfy Your Customers With 
The Smallest Variety? 


Use 


American Standard Preferred Numbers 


as a Guide 
in 
Design 


Production 
Purchasing 


Preferred Numbers 


A Simple System of 
Sizes, Ready to Use 


Can Be Applied to:— Have Been Applied 


Complete Products With Success by 
Component Parts Important American 
Qualities of Materials Firms (See List of 
Tools and Gages References in Published 
Manufacturing Equipment Standard) 


American Standard Preferred Numbers (Z17.1-1936) 


25 cents 
(Approved by the American Standards Association) 


Members of the American Standards 
Association are entitled to a discount 
of 20 per cent when ordering standards 


through the ASA office. Please deduct 
this discount when paying for standards 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
29 West 39 Street New York 














